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THE policy of bluster, into which England has been forced by 
[ the collapse of Turkey, and her acquiescence with the de- 
mands of Russia, has already met with a severe defeat, and less 
because of the energy of those whom it was meant to intimidate, 


than the indifference of those it was meant to succor. Ona bare 
rumor that the Russians were about to enter Constantinople, the 
English fleet was ordered to the Bosporus, but failed to reach the 
Golden Horn, because, in the first place, the Porte would not give 
its permission, and in the second, because Russia declared she 
had not meant. to occupy Constantinople, but she certainly would 
if the British entered the harbor. “ But,” says John Bull, “I don’t 
come with any hostile intention, you know. It is just to secure the 
lives and property of the Christian residents from outrage.” “Just 
so,” replies Ivan, “and I too will come with those most benevolent 
intentions, and no other.” And the answer is as truthful as the 
statement. Throughout the war, England has shown herself su- 
premely indifferent to every thing but “ British Interests.” If she 
wanted to see her fleet in the Bosporus, it was that she might go 
into the coming Conference with the key of the position in her own 
hand, and ina better position to dictate the disposal of the city, 
whose possession by Russia she so absurdly dreads. And this talk 
about “the interests of humanity,” ‘this verbose resentment of 
Russia’s saying that the approach by sea would lead to occupation 
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by land, is merely one of those bits of hypocrisy, by which the 
dear British people deceive nobody but themselves. No other 
nation has such mastery of the ostrich’s trick in hiding itself. 


As to the Turkish refusal to codperate with the British seizure 
of their capitol, it is explicable enough, in view of their creed and 
of ordinary human motives. Islam is a good belief for a victori- 
ous or still undefeated army; but it degenerates into fatalism in 
the presence of defeat. Hence the utter collapse of an unfortu- 
nate Mohammedan power, and the wholesale treason which in gen- 
eral characterizes that collapse. Now since Plevna fell and the 
Russians crossed the Balkans, the Turk seems to have had but one 
feeling : that Allah has given the faithful into the hands of the 
Muscovite. Resistance has been paralyzed; the lines of defence, 
about which western strategists talked, seem to have vanished from 
the map; and not a single hearty and honest attempt has been 
made to retrieve the fortunes of the empire, or warn the conqueror 
that he has driven a lion to bay in its lair. In fact, this lion, as is 
sometimes the case with the four-footed sort, is cowed, fascinated 
and prostrate. The sense of a doom hanging over his European 
empire, has never been absent from the Moslem’s thoughts since he 
lost the Crimea and was driven back from the gates of Vienna. 
Slowly and steadily he has seen his possessions stripped away by 
wars and treaties, and all other friends and foes have vanished out 
of sight, in presence of the great northern power whose armies are 
gathering around Istamboul. He remembers Grenada and Plassy, 
Ivan the Terrible and Jengis Khan, and the other great disasters 
and enemies of the true faith. His is not a creed which steels 
men to stand erect under disasters; it is one so crude, so bound 
to temporal success, as to become all but incredible in the presence 
of disasters. Hardly the presence and the inspirations of the Prophet 
were enough to rally the true believers after the defeat of Ohud. 
And therefore the fascination of the Russian is come upon them. 
Why should they offend the powerful neighbor, on whose side 
Allah has declared himself on the field of battle ? 

So the Orientals regard the situation; and all that they have 
learned of European ways of thought, helps them to the same con- 
clusion. The outburst of anger, during which Serfer Pasha 
charged the English premier and his ambassador with luring 
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Turkey to her destruction by false promises, was altogether natu- 
ral, and significant of the Turkish feeling. The specific charges 
were exaggerated no doubt, and will have to be retracted and 
apologized for. England was not powerful enough to drive, by her 
influence, the author of the Bulgarian massacres into private life ; 
but she will be able to make a Turkish minister eat his words. But 
the very exaggerations of that outburst of temper, are significant. 
They indicate what the Turks expected, what their half-barbarous 
and uncultivated judgments made them quite sure of, as regards 
England, better than would any measured or diplomatic words 
borrowed from the social style of the Occidentals. And, in their 
view, England has simply betrayed them to their enemies. In their 
eagerness to shift the blame of foolhardiness and defeat from them- 
selves, they lay to her charge much which would have turned out 
the same if she had been part of a different planet. But unques- 
tionably, those two English statesmen have much to answer for. 
And if their words and acts have not been interpreted in Stamboul 
as in Berlin, they have not the excuse of not knowing that they 
would be subjected to a different method of interpretation. 

And, indeed, why should Turkey trust them more than Russia 
with the possession of Constantinople? That all their motives are 
thoroughly and simply selfish, the Turk knows as all Europe knows. 
They backed the Turk by their moral influence, simply because 
they regarded him as a good instrument to oppose the Russians, 
just as they backed the Southern Secessionists, because. they saw 
in them a good instrument for the destruction of the Union. But 
for the Turk, they care as little, at heart, as for the Southerner, and 
in no section of our country is the old-fashioned detestation of 
England, now so deeply and so justly rooted as in the Sunny 
South. , 


Russia, we fear, is not unlikely to give her friends some very 
painful disappointments in the conclusion of peace. Even the terms 
demanded for Bulgaria seem to be unsatisfactory, as they are said 
to ask no more for that long-suffering people than was done for the 
Maronites of Syria, after the massacres of 1860. Roumania, which 
really won some laurels, her first laurels, before Plevna, is to give 
back Bessarabia to Russia, who had it till 1856; and is to get 
nothing but the acknowledgment of her independence. Servia is 
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hardly mentioned, and utterly dissatisfied with her prospects. _ For 
the Greek population of Southern Turkey, nothing is to be done, 
and, with the conclusion of the armistice, they, like the Cretans, 
and with large support from Greece, have risen against their Turk- 
ish rulers. Bosnia and Herzegovina are promised reforms. 

In truth, this huge, wooden, unsentimental Russian empire, is 
altogether unfitted to propose and dictate such a solution of the deli- 
cate questions of readjustment she has opened in the Eastern penin- 
sula, as shall be solid, just and final. She will give us another 
such peace as that of Villa Franca, which, in 1859, disappointed 
all the high hopes which the liberals of Europe had formed for the 
liberation and unity of Italy. It was not to her hands that the 
vindication of the rights of the Christian nationalities should have 
been left, nor will she receive, from other quarters, the wise suggest- 
ion and the firm aid which might have led to a hopeful settlement. 
Even Germany, though Kaiser Wilhelm talks of the conference 
of last spring, as furnishing the right basis of a settlement, just as 
the half-hearted appealed, at the close of our last war, to 


«the Resolves of 61 
That tried to coax an Earthquake with a bun.” 


Let us hope that Russia, like Hosea Bigelow, will object to 
wriggle back 
Into the old crooked pettifogging track, 
When their artillery wheels a road have cut 
Strait to their purpose, if they keep the rut. 
War’s just dead waste, except to wipe the slate 
Clean for the ciphering of some nobler fate. 


THE death of Pio Nono suggests a backward glance at the very 
eventful period of ecclesiastical history, which has elapsed since 
his election in 1846. His was the longest of the two hundred and 
sixty-four pontificates of Papal Rome; he had outlived by eight 
years “the years of Peter,” which a tradition, never before contra- 
dicted, had assigned as the utmost extent of any papal reign. 
And he had seen changes as vast, and as permanent in their influ- 
ences on the civil relations of the church, as any of the preceding 
Popes. In 1846, the Papacy had recovered from the shock of the 
French Revolution; it had gathered to its support nearly all the 
conservative interests, both Protestant, Catholic and Greek, which 
were then dominant in Europe. Its temporal power, which had 
begun before any of the nations of Europe could be said to have 
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taken shape, was as unshaken in outward seeming, as it was vener- 
able to the student of its history. In Southern Europe, at least, 
the great accumulations of wealth, which piety or superstition had 
bestowed upon the church, were still untouched. And the con- 
cordats with Catholic and some Protestant sovereigns established, 
as parts of the law of the continent, all those principles of the 
counter-reformation which were not quite intolerable to the public 
opinion of the nineteenth century. And, best of all, in nearly every 
Catholic country, there was evidence of fresh hope and vigorous 
life, presented by the rise of schools of thought,—theological, phil- 
osophical and political—whose representatives had pledged them- 
selves to the reconciliation of order and progress, of vigorous move- 
ment with a sound reverence for the past. 

All that this Pope saw pass away from him; concordats have 
shrivelled into dust; the temporal power is gone, and gone for- 
ever ; the vast wealth of the Church in Italy has been secularized and 
her orders disbanded; Germany, the most friendly of Protestant 
powers, has expelled the Jesuits and subjugated the Church. Every 
European government, with the possible exception of Spain, is in 
open conflict with the Church, or secret antagonism to her ideas and 
wishes. On the other hand, the variety of life and movement has 
vanished out of Catholic thought; the schools of hope and pro- 
gress have died out, as in France, or have been driven into revolt, 
as in Germany. Ultramontanism has become the one type of 
Catholic thought not proscribed by the Church’s authority, and 
Louis Veuillot, a lesser and exaggerated De Maistre, is the chosen 
champion of her ideas. The two great capstones of the Roman 
Catholic system, the immaculate conception of the Virgin, and the 
official infallibility of the Pope,—the two which, more than any 
others, make Roman Catholicism an impossible form of thought 
to those who have been trained outside its influence,—have been 
added to the articles of faith. And the Syllabus has pronounced 
the final and absolute breach of Rome with modern civilization, 
science and toleration. 

Very much of this great change has been the fault—or the 
merit—of Pio Nono. Centuries will not obliterate the traces of 
his hand in the course of the Church’s movement. He was any- 
thing but a bad man. ‘Those extreme Protestants, who are not 


content with rejecting the papacy as an institution unsanctioned by 
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the New Testament, and as even likely to obscure the true nature 
of Christ’s Kingdom, but must see in each Pope the antichrist of 
apostolic prophesy, were probably puzzled to discover in this gentle, 
kindly, though warm-tempered old priest, the great visible enemy 
of human salvation. His private life was above reproach. Even 
his theology lacked that almost malevolent narrowness, which, in 
some Protestant quarters, passes for orthodoxy. He claimed all 
the baptized as members of the true church, and as sheep of his 
own fold. He declared that only God could say in what cases the 
truth was rejected through invincible and therefore pardonable 
ignorance, and in what from that hatred of the truth, or pride of 
intellect, which calls down the divine condemnation. He was a 
good, pure, upright man, in whose life the fruits of Christian prin- 
ciple were not wanting. But his goodness seemed, to our heretical 
judgment,.to lack the guidance of sound insight and a wise sym- 
pathy with others. To Paul’s advice to become all things to all 
men, he could only have answered Non possumus. He has made 
the task of the Catholic Church more difficult, the burdens on the 
faith of her intelligent membership heavier, the hope of a reunion 
of Christendom more distant. And, ina less degree, he has helped 
to widen the breach between the scientific and the theological, 
between the political and the ecclesiastical, between the progressive 
and the conservative, tendencies in European society. He did more 
harm than a dozen worse Popes have done. 

Asto his successor, he will be (1) an Italian ; (2) of conservative 
principles, both politically and ecclesiastically ; (3) of considerable 
age. He will take up the on possumus just where his predecessor 
dropped it, and carry out the policy of Pio Nono. .... So we 
wrote on the eve of Cardinal Pecci’s election to the vacant See, 
but the event has not changed our opinion. There is much in the 
past record of Leo XIII, which inspires the hope that he will avoid 
the asperities and soften the antagonisms ot his predecessor’s policy. 
But the previous record of a Pope is almost proverbially misleading ; 
none more so than that of Pio Nono. As Pio Secondo said of 
himself, the higher a man gets the farther he sees. The pressure 
brought by the system of the papacy aad by its traditions, are too 
strong for those individual tastes and preferences which are not in 
harmony with them. Since the Sack of Rome began the great 
reaction called the Counter-Reformation, and made Caraffa,—the 
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Hildebrand of that age—the virtual dictator of the papal policy, 
there has been but one Pope strong enough to offer a genuine re- 
sistance. Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) had nearly all Europe at his 
back in administering the papal power in conformity with the views 
of the eighteenth century, but he was a mere interruption, and a 
brief one. His name .is hardly felt to belong to the great series. 
And Leo XIII. will be no Ganganelli. He will “see farther,” see 
with the eye of the dead and fight with the weapons of the dead. 


THE prospect of the general adoption of Free Trade by the na- 
tions of Europe, seems about as distant as ever. The German 
Chancellor has definitely committed himself to a partial resmption 
of Protectionist duties. The action of Spain and Sweden in the 
same sense, we have already mentioned. In Austria-Hungary the 
subject is one of the grounds of dispute between the two halves of 
the dual Empire. Austria, the better developed and more intelli- 
gent country of the two, is urgent for a revision, in a Protectionist 
sense, of all her existing commercial treaties. Hungary offers a 
stolid resistance, as having no manufactures to sacrifice and no in- 
dustrial ambitions to gratify. Nothing but a federal alliance in 
which Teuton, Magyar and Slav shall each weigh according to 
their numerical strength, will put an end to the collisions, which 
every far-seeing statesman predicted from the start, for this double- 
yolked egg, and which are continually occurring. The Teuton 
made a great mistake in not insisting upon that, when Sadowa 
compelled a reconstruction. 

In France, the negotiations with England about the revision of 
the Commercial Treaty of 1860, were of course interrupted by the 
political troubles. Indeed they had already come to a dead-lock 
before that interruption, and the English commissioners were forced 
to go home for further instructions, as the French had come to con- 
clusions which seemed to make any Treaty like that of 1860 im- 
possible. Since quiet has been restored, the French Ministry are 
in no hurry to resume them. They say that they had better be 
postponed until a return of commercial tranquility. It is only in 
the United States that any responsible person is willing to run the 
risk of disorganizing trade in such times as these. 

This leaves Holland, Norway, Italy and Switzerland on the list, 
as the only countries on the continent which even profess to prac- 
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tice Free Trade. The two first are devoting all their energies to 
the carrying trade; Norway has the second commercial marine of 
the world, and neither have any manufactures of international im- 
portance. Italy is in a perpetual worry over the deficits in the na- 
tional budget, and the distress of her people. Switzerland is groan- 
ing over the destruction of her peculiar branches of manufacturing, 
especially by American coinpetition, and some of her people begin 
to talk of re-annexation to the German Empire, as the only way of 
escape from the utter prostration of all her interests. 


Japan has given notice to all the world that she must havea re- 
vision of the commercial treaties, as regards the amount of duty 
to be imposed upon goods imported into the empire, or exported 
from it. The formation and virtual dictation of those treaties and 
their forced maintenance in defiance of every principle and usage 
of international law, is one of the most shameful chapters of the 
history of the intercourse of Christendom with Japan. And here, 
as in almost every other instance, the United Kingdom has been 
the evil genius of Japan. It was her agents who secured the re- 
duction of ali import duties to a merely nominal figure, who dic- 
tated the clause preventing any revision without the agreement of 
both parties as to the need of a revision, and who have bullied the 
authorities of the empire in every previous attempt to bring up the 
subject. On the other hand, it has been very largely owing to the 
outspoken honesty of individual Englishmen that the iniquity has 
been exposed, and its termination made possible. The case was 
made so plain to the!conscience of the country, that even the Pall 
Mall Gazette has denounced this iniquitous system of dictation, and 
declared that Japan must be left at liberty to adjust her fiscal ar- 
rangements to the needs of her government for revenue. 

In the meantime, the revenues of the empire have fallen far 
below its needs; the exports are far less than the imports; and all 
the other consequences of Free Trade between poorer and wealthier 
countries have ensued. Home industries languish in decay, and 
new openings for enterprise are wanting. Treaty revision, which 
means the substitution of high for nominal duties, has become an 
urgent necessity. The step has been taken none too soon, and 
that it has been taken even now, is owing in good part to the moral 
support given by citizens and representatives of our own country. 
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To Mr. E. Peshine Smith’s influence, as legal adviser of the Japan- 
ese Treasury, and to the Zokio Times, the only American paper in 
Japan, is largely due the formation of a just public opinion as to 
the rights and interests of the Empire. 


Ir has been usual, in our fiscal history, to call the tariff of duties 
by the name of its more prominent author or proposer. Thus the 
tariff of 1833 is called Hay’s Tariff, although its chief author was 
Mr. E. Littell, then of this city. So with the Dallas (or horizontal) 
tariff of 1846, and the Morrill tariff of 1861. Should that now in 
the hands of the Committee of Ways and Means ever take any 
place in the records of the country—which is not likely—it might 
be called, with great appropriateness, the Wooden tariff, so as to 
designate at once the chief author of the measure, and the de- 
gree of intelligence exhibited in its preparation. Its one merit is 
the impartiality with which it sublimely ignores both the theoretical 
principles and the practical interests of all schools and all classes. 
Of those who petitioned Congress in regard to the measure, one 
school asked that time be taken to consult the interests involved, 
and that especial care be taken not to throw men out of employ- 
ment, by putting a stop to manufactures which are just able to 
keep their feet under the present rate of duties, but which give fair 
evidence of being at an early day strong enough to do without 
Protection. The other school also pleaded that time be taken—ex- 
actly for what we do not know, unless it was to read Mr. Wells’s 
papers in the North American Review. They further alleged that 
the great need of the country was a larger export of our manufac- 
tures, and that it would help to this if we were to put the mate- 
rials of manufacture on the free list. But the new tariff actually 
takes a large part of the duties off imported manufactures, to put 
them on the materials of manufacture. It might fairly be described 
as a bill for the suppression of manufacturing in the United States. 
Under its provisions, a great number of articles, now produced cheaply 
at home, would have to be brought from abroad, because the Uni- 
ted States had taxed the materials as no other nation does, while 
they gave no countervailing advantage to the home producers. 
Now, it has often been charged upon our Free Traders, that their 
policy would haye this effect, and, we think, rightly charged. But, 
except in cases where persons of this party have personal interests 
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at stake, they certainly do not desire such a result. On the con- 
trary, the great development of our manufactures in recent years, 
has made many of them aware of the greatness of our national fu- 
ture asa manufacturing people, and they now urge Free Trade as 
a means of extending the market for our manufactures, by opening 
trade with other countries. We think them mistaken in their ex- 
pectation, but believe them honest in it. 

‘The new tariff, therefore, is just as directly in opposition to the 
Free Trade as to the Protectionist policy. It should rally in oppo- 
sition to it, every man in America, who has faith in the industrial 
capacity of his country, whatever his views on the best method of 
developing that capacity. There is but one class in America who 
can be expected to speak in its favor: viz., those who are the paid 
agents to represent the manufacturing interests of other countries, 
either in a business capacity, or by their literary activity. But 
these are certainly not the people with whom American statesmen 
are expected to take counsel. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find the genuine Free Tra- 
ders avowing their hostility to a measure which is in such direct 
opposition to the recommendations of their own petitions to Con- 
gress. And we hope that it will have the effect of arousing 
such men to a just sense of the fact, that they have been co-opera- 
ting with some who are not in agreement with them on the much 
larger question, which is not an open question to any patriotic 
American—that of the industrial development of the nation in all 
possible and natural fields of enterprise. 

On the other hand, even if this Wooden Tariff were to be so 
amended as to get rid of this monstrous anomaly, it could not be- 
come a law without inflicting a terrible blow upon nearly all 
the leading manufacturing interests. That of cotton, and some 
of the hardwares, might sustain the shock; but all the other great 
textile, metallic and similar industries would be obliged to give 
way; and the terrible sufferings now endured in South Wales, 
and impending over other parts of England, would be among our 
first importations from abroad. In the iron business, for instance, 
there has been a gradual improvement in business, but hardly in 
prices. Very many of our establishments have plenty to do, but 
at prices which do not leave them profits enough to pay their 
taxes, They are glad to go on even on these terms, as it enables 
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them to employ their men and keep their working force together ; 
but were a large quantity of foreign iron wares to be thrown upon 
the market at reduced duties, and the prices pulled down even 
slightly, they would have to close at once. They might sell their 
machinery for old iron, and their buildings for the material which 
compose them, and plant cabbages and turnips on the sites. And 
the men must shift for themselves. Now will any sane man say that 
there isanything inthe scale of prices at which the American peo- 
ple are supplied with home manufactures, that calls for the destruc- 
tion of those manufactures, and the plunging so many thousands in 
the depths of distress and suffering? Of-all the stupidities of this 
stupid tariff, nothing in it is so stupid as its date. 


ConGREss has passed the Bland Bill for the coinage and 
remonetization of silver, but without the provision for free coinage 
which constituted the peculiar, and indeed the practical, feature of 
the measure as it first passed the House. As the bill now stands, 
it provides that the United States Mint shall convert into coins a 
certain amount of silver each month ; that silver being the property 
of the United States, and under control of its Treasury. But. it 
provides no outlet by which a dollar of this silver shall ever pass 
into circulation. Of course, the Secretary of the Treasury might 
pay it out as “coin,” under the laws creating and regulating the na- 
tional debt. But nobody expects that Mr. Sherman will do so of 
his own accord, and it is pretty clear that no order requiring him to 
do so will ever pass this Congress over the veto. If he should 
bring any of it into circulation, it will be in small amounts and 
cautiously, so as not to disturb the ratio between our paper money 
and gold. The only good effect of the measure will be to test the 
effect of an increased demand for silver upon the price of that 
metal. The silver men may profit by it, but not the people—at 
least not at present. 

To us it seems that the great vice of this Bland Bill is the re- 
coining of silver at the old standard, instead of raising that stand- 
ard, so as to bring silver to the present paper level. We believe 
that it is never the duty of governments to take measures to either 
raise or lower the standard value of the dollar, or whatever other 
coin they use. And we would gladly see this dangerous power 
taken out of their hands by the refusal to them of the right to 
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make any thing a legal tender. And, therefore, we especially ob- 
ject to this measure, because if it succeeded in making such silver our 
current coin, it might drag our paper money down from its present 
level of value. We do not say it would, but it might; for the new 
demand for silver might possibly be sufficient to counteract en- 
tirely—-as it certainly would in part—the influences which have 
caused its depreciation. But, as the greenback would be at once 
redeemable in this currency, it could not continue more valuable 
than the silver, and what that value would be is, as yet, uncertain. 
On the other hand, a really practicable and successful measure 
for the remonetization of silver would take the sting out of the 
Resumption Law. If we could replace our paper money by a silver 
coinage of equal value, resumption would have come of itself, and 
the prosperity of the country, as well as the solvency of the Treasury, 
would not be staked upon the chances of our limited supply of 
gold standing the raids which would otherwise be made upon it. 





Ir is still an unsolved puzzle what this Administration means 
by Civil Service Reform. The latest light upon the problem is cast 
by the fact that Gen. Butler received a circular from the Post Office 
Department, asking whether he had any body to propose fora post 
office in his district, which would soon be vacated through the ex- 
piration of the incumbent’s commission. It seems that nobody had 
any fault to find with the incumbent ; the best people of the place 
were quite satisfied with him: they rallied to his support so heart- 
ily that both of Gen. Butler’s nominees were distanced. And yet 
the Department, under this Reforming Administration, instead of 
renewing his commission as a matter of course, must first take 
this eminent Reforming congressman into their counsels, and ask 
whether he had anything to object. True it is, that the right 
thing was done at last, but done rather by accident than by inten- 
tion, and so done as to inspire in the great army of our civil ser- 
vants no confidence, that they may keep their places so long as 
they do their duty to the nation. 

Equally unworthy of the national executive have been the steps 
taken in regard to the Collector of Customs in New Orleans. A 
sober, public spirited citizen, who had the reform of the Civil Ser- 
vice at heart, would have thought that the first thing to be done 
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was to inquire, whether among the merchants of that city, there 
was any whose honesty, capacity and loyalty fitted him for the 
place. But this never seems to have occurred to the President or 
his advisers. From the first, the nomination has been treated on 
all hands as a purely political affair, and not a candidate has been 
mentioned in connection with it, for whose appointment, any but a 
political reason could be urged. And of some of them, the mildest 
we can say is, that, to all decent people, their political record would 
seem reason for leaving them in the retiracy of private life. 

The nomination of Bayard Taylor to the Berlin Mission, is one 
of the best Mr. Hayes has made. Mr. Taylor is not indeed the 
great author that his admirers think him, but he is a very respect- 
able member of the Republic of Letters. Germany knows that 
he has made the most popular, although only the second best, 
English version of Faust. And should she discover that he is only 
a second-rate author, she will probably bear it with equanimity. 
She herself is not overstocked with first-class writers in our era. 





THE President’s Southern Policy has met with a severe rebuff in 
Louisiana, though not so severe as to be disheartening. It was 
understood that when the United States troops were withdrawn 
from the South, there was to be a general, though informal, am- 
nesty on both sides, for political offences committed in the past. 
Persons under indictment, in both Louisiana and South Carolina, 
for offences against the voting laws of the United States, were al- 
lowed to escape further prosecution. But this principle of letting 
bygones be bygones has not been accepted on the part of the South- 
ern leaders in Louisiana, and several members of the Returning 
Board, have been prosecuted and imprisoned for their conduct in 
connection with the proceedings of that body. This State Gov- 
ernment, which owes its control of the State to the personal for- 
bearance of President Hayes, sets itself to take vengeance upon 
these men for the measures which led to the decision in favor of 
Mr. Hayes’s claim to the Presidency. 

Were this anything but an isolated and unhappy exception to 
the general good conduct of the Southern Governments in this re- 
gard,—and, especially, were it to lead to still other acts of revenge 
against other persons,—it would be a very ill omen for the political 
future of the South. But, standing alone, as it does, it is not so 
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discouraging, and it will be still less so, if it be rebuked as it de- 
serves by other Southerners. It is, as yet, the mere receding of a 
wave in the advancing tide of good feeling. 

As regards the feeling excited in behalf of the persons who 
have been subjected to this treatment, much may be said, but noth- 
ing can be done. The absurd arrangements of our political sys- 
tem tie the hands of the national authorities ; the one thing possi- 
ble to them is retaliation, and to that they cannot stoop. The good 
and hopeful side of the whole affair is this: that it adds a little 
more to the strain already brought to bear upon our artificial dis- 
tribution of jurisdiction. It will, therefore, help to hasten the bet- 
ter day when the law and the authority of the nation will be para- 
mount everywhere, and when local jurisdiction will be limited to 
purely municipal matters and subjected to national review. 


THE outbreak of violence and insubordination at Princeton 
College, provoked by the scandalous treatment of some members 
of the Freshman Class by some of the Sophomores, is one more illus- 
tration of the difficulty experienced in enforcing upon the minds of 
young men a just attention to the laws of social morality and pro- 
priety. Ina crowd of youths isolated from the wholesome con- 
straints of home life, there come into currency standards of right and 
of fitness, which are as far from the truth as can well be imagined. 
College life, as it is called, has great fascinations and great dan- 
gers, against which the most watchful discipline will not always se- 
cure those who have to meet its temptations. All artificial collec- 
tions of mankind, whether old or young, lie to a great extent out- 
side of the healthful currents of thought and feeling, which belong 
to the zaturalsocial unities. Their esprit de corps is far more ca- 
pable of receiving a wrong direction from their baser elements, and 
of becoming a powerful agent for evil. And of all such artificial 
collections, none contains so many explosive elements as does the 
assemblage of several hundred lads and youths in a college town, 
most of them just set loose from the constraints of the school, and 
gathered into groups, between which a degree of sharp antagonism 
is unavoidable. It is owing to the steady and self-sacrificing efforts 
of the teaching body that collisions occur so seldom, and are fewer 
with every generation. A hundred and fifty years ago, Edelmann 
tells us in his curious Autobiography, a dozen students were killed 
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by fellow-students in street brawls, during the four years of his at- 
tendance on the University of Jena. And in our own time there 
has been a vast improvement in American Colleges. This “ haz- 
ing,” which provoked the collision of classes at Princeton, is but the 
isolated remnant of customs which were once all but universal. 
And even at Princeton, it was vigorously put down some years ago, 
and President McCosh will have the hearty support of the pub- 
lic in taking equally vigorous measures for its suppression in this in- 
stance. 

One of the worst features of the present case, is the indica- 
tion it presents that the carrying of fire-arms is not unusual with 
a part of the rising generation. This bad practice was fostered, 
like many others, by the war; young gentlemen thought it 
gave them quite a military tone, to carry a pistol. They were not 
aware that the only class in the nation with whom that practice is 
lawful and professional, vs: the officers of our army, regard it as 
cowardly to avail themselves of it under any ordinary circumstan- 
ces, when off duty. It is precisely the most unmilitary practice 
that could have been adopted by our aspirants to soldiery bearing. 


Tue year has already seen the death of more eminent person- 
ages, than did its predecessor. Victor Emmanuel and Pio Nono, 
alone outweighed all the names we can recollect from the obituary 
list of 1877. 

At home, we have lost, among others, Mr. Gideon Welles, the 
least popular and the most combative of all the members of Mr. 
Lincoln’s historical cabinet. His character, and still more, his ap- 
pearance, were provocative of popular fun, and latterly, he rarely 
failed to hit back when he was struck. But his whole record justi- 
fied Mr. Lincoln’s confidence in his capacity and his worth. Dur- 
ing his adnmiinistration of the naval department, a respectable fleet 
was actually called into existence, well handled and efficiently used 
Capable men were sifted out and put in command with a good deal 
more promptness than was the case with the army. We have 
every reason to regard his memory with patriotic gratitude. 

Our city has been mourning over the removal of a good man 
and a model of public spirit, in the sudden death of Mr. William 
Welsh. We were not always able to give our assent to Mr. 
Welsh’s judgment of things; and we still think that his probity 
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and sincerity were made use of, in the prosecution of a former 
Indian Commissioner, by men who were not so largely endowed 
with those virtues. But no one could doubt that he was a man of 
the most unquestionable singleness of mind and purpose, and that 
he would shrink from no sacrifice in behalf of any great and good 
cause. Both in his labors for the Indians, and his devotion to the 
educational and charitable institutions of our own city—especially 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum—he earned the thanks and the re- 
gard of every friend of humanity and of his country. Less widely 
known, but even more remarkable, is the story of his achievements 
in connection with St. Mark’s Church, in Frankford. He seemed 
to have set himself, as did Dr. Chalmers when in charge of St. 
John’s parish in the wynds of Glasgow, to show what a blessing a 
single Christian Church may be made to a whole community. It 
will be a pity if his work is allowed to dic with him, as did that of 
Chalmer’s. 

Scotland has lost the most eminent of all Chalmers’s especial 
disciples, by the death of the great missionary, Dr. Alexander 
Duff. He was a man of high, resolute ways, great energy, and had 
been “laid hold of by a transcendent Message in the due transcend- 
ent degree.” It is nearly half a century since he landed, after 
shipwreck, on the shores of India, and gathered around him a class 
of children to lay the foundation of an educational mission te the 
Hindoos. Out of that class grew the Free Church College in Cal- 
cutta, on which as many as fourteen hundred natives are at times 
in attendance together. His own converts have been among the 
most successful of the native preachers, and they are known all 
over India by their speaking English with the strong Aberdonian 
burr which was native to Dr. Duff. Mr. Townsend, of the London 
Spectator, declares that no other European of modern times has 
ever acquired such a hold upon the confidence of the natives, and 
further says that the Scotch, in general, are much better liked than 
the English, because they will hear a Hindoo to the end of what 
he has to say, without interrupting him. Dr. Duff was a man of 
large aims; instead of fishing with hook and line for a convert 
here and there, he wanted to take all India in the Apostolic net. 
Hence, the educational direction he gave to his missionary labors ; 
he wished to permeate Hindoo society with Christian ideas. Had 
he been less trammelled by the ecclesiastical methods and notions 
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of the Kirk, he might have become to Bengal what Columcille was 
to Scotland, Boniface to Germany, and Ansgar to Scandinavian 
Europe. Ill health compelled him to spend his later years in Scot- 
land. He was here in 1854. 


A POSITIVE CREED. 


N the Ninctecnth Century, for the months of June and July, there 
| appeared two papers entitled “The Soul and Future Life,” by 
Mr. Frederick Harrison. These papers embody a statement of 
the Positivist belief on the two subjects above-named, and an 
exposition of the processes by which such belief is attained and 
the grounds on which it is held. 

As is natural in the fruit of Mr. Harrison’s pen, they are elo- 
quently written, but they possess a rarer charm, a more potent in- 
terest than that of mere eloquence; they have the accent of sin- 
cerity and frankness. A genuine confession of an honest faith has 
an interest peculiar to itself, and possesses a power to impress and 
kindle which does not belong to disquisition or controversy, how- 
ever able, or argument, however logical. As we read, we feel that 
a man is telling us in earnestness, with frankness, what he believes, 
and the shadow of timidity, expediency or ignorance never dark- 
ens the page. 

When Mr. Harrison, therefore, invites, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, challenges us to come forward in like wise,and say what we 
believe'and why we believe it, when he says, on his first page: 
“That which is to come after is no less solemn to us than to you; 
we ask you, therefore, what do you know of it? Tell us,—we will 
tell you what we hope. Let us reason together; in sober and pre- 
cise prose. What, in the language of clear sense, does any one of 
us hope for after death, what precise kind of life,and on what 
grounds?” we have an impulse to answer him, to do as he 
has done—and state our belief and our grounds for it, boldly and 
frankly ; for, assuredly, the world is not helped by many denials 
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and negatives so much as by one honest utterance of positive and 
living conviction. It is no purpose of this paper to controvert Mr. 
Harrison’s positions; indeed, it would be a barren achievement, 
however complete, for he proceeds, for the most part, by negatives 
and exclusions, and assures us only of what he does zof find, what 
he does zot¢ believe. There is a sonorous emptiness, a hollow gran- 
deur about the spacious spiritual edifice which he inhabits, and, 
save for the love of argument and controversy, there could be but 
small satisfaction in demonstrating Mr. Harrison’s self-contradic- 
tions, or in replying to his misstatements or his invectives. Indeed, 
we cannot but feel that an answer to these papers, to be a satisfac- 
tory one to one’s self or others, must be quite another thing from 
a mere reply to Mr. Harrison; it must be a statement of a faith 
other than his, and obtained through a different process. Meagre 
as is Mr. Harrison’s creed, a pulse of conviction throbs through it, 
and it is this which moves and impresses us. Whether he be right 
or wrong, he knows what he thinks, and has a reason to give for 
the faith that isinhim. We feel that we can do no less but speak for 
ourselves as frankly as he has done. He has struck one chord, at least, 
that finds an echo in the mind and heart of every one who responds 
to genuine earnestness ; he has carried the questions he proposes 
into a region common to all thinking beings, wherein the speech 
of any one who possesses a distinct conviction on the subject under 
discussion, has a value and a claim to be heard. We knew that 
there are many minds to which the sound of Mr. Harrison’s words 
are but as idle wind, which they regard not. To such, we do not 
speak ; they do not feel the point and weight of his weapon—they 
need no shield to guard them from its blows. There are many 
more who find in authority, whether of a book, or an individual, or 
an organization, an all-sufficient protection against the darts of the 
Positivist. To them it is enough to say—“this contradicts the 
Bible; this denies the authority of the Church—he must 
be wrong.” To such we do not speak—they have what they 
need. But to those who, with us, have understood and felt what- 
ever of power and truth there is in the Positivist Creed, who 
shrink from no loss or pain resulting from the pursuit of Truth into 
her abiding places, who love her more than spiritual ease and sloth, 
more than peace and rest, more than sympathy, who love her dest, 
who are freed from the thraldom of authority, who crave a_ living 
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faith that feeds their minds and souls, to whom the arbitration of 
theology and the solutions of physical science—regarded as spirit- 
ual food—are alike husks,—to those and forthem, we would speak; 
believing that if some word of ours finds or wakes an echo in their 
breasts, we shall have done well to utter it. ; 

And first, let it be understood that when reference is made to 
Mr. Harrison’s belief, or non-belief, it is simply because his papers 
are the immediate occasion of ours, and because his positions 
often form the direct antitheses to ours; not because we pro- 
pose to reply to him, except so far as responding to his challenge, 
by an expression of a widely different faith from his own, may be 
called an answer ; for it seems to us that the day is past when pro- 
ving, even to one’s entire satisfaction, any one else to be wrong, is 
to give one’s self assurance of being right. 

We who are about to state our belief, claim that it is based ona 
rational method. We accept no intellectual dogmas, incapable of 
apprehension by the human intellect ; we assume the existence of 
nothing of which we have not reasonable proof, either by observa- 
tion or inference; above all, we claim to observe men in the light 
of the faculties that we all possess in greater or less measure ; that 
the belief which results from our observations is, in the justest 
sense, a reasonable one, and that the process by which it is reached, 
neither does violence to the laws of our intelligence, nor is at vari- 
ance with scientific methods of enquiry, but is governed by the one 
and in harmony with the other. We do not claim that faith and 
knowledge are identical terms, but that knowledge is the legiti- 
mate basis of faith andthe only sure one. We do not claim to ex- 
plain all facts of which we have cognizance, but we recognize them 
as facts, even when our ignorance and imperfect capacity prevents 
our classifying, co-ordinating and connecting them into a perfect 
sequence and intelligible harmony. 

It does not seem necessary to us, in order to admit the meaning 
and power of a fact, that we should know as well the fact which 
is its immediate cause and reason of being; nor does the knowl- 
edge, when we obtain it of that second underlying fact, which 
explains its forerunner, make its own existence less a mystery to 
us. We are conscious that, independently of our evidently limited 
capacity to know and comprehend, there exists in usa more ex- 
tensive and far-reaching capacity to believe and apprehend. We 
use first one, and then the other. 
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As to the “ Soul,” we believe that there is something existing 
in human beings, which, by the laws of its nature, is exempted 
from the operation of those laws which, in due course of time, 
bring to pass in every human being, that dissolution of elements 
called death,—that this thing, which we also believe to bea con- 
scious entity, is not subjected to the process of death, that it is the 
essential part of each individual, that which makes him a unit, and 
that this exemption from mortality constitutes what we mean, by 
the “ immortality of the soul.” We believe this conscious entity 
embodies, so essentially, the personality of each human creature, 
that to any one believing this doctrine and allowing it to leaven 
his thoughts and feelings, death becomes merely the most serious 
circumstance of which he has any positive knowledge,—the event 
in his life, which, on a reasonable hypothesis, brings more of change 
and novelty than any other of which he has even an apprehension, 
involving a probable readjustment and refashioning of all but the 
very essentials of his being; which transfers him to the govern- 
ment of totally unknown conditions of existence, concerning which 
he can only surmise, never predicate. It is a door opening upon 
impenetrable darkness, through which he must pass, and which must 
be closed behind him ; but it is in no sense, an ending, a completion. 
That behind and before us lie mystery and thick darkness, we 
grant, but we have reason to believe that death can in no sense be 
the end of what we recognize as a fact, without attempting to ex- 
plain it,—the individual conscious existence of man. 

Belief in future life, that is life after death, is involved and im- 
plied in the foregoing statement of belief in the soul of man. 
Concerning the conditions and limitations of that life, we have no 
knowledge, nor even a defined belief. We know just enough of 
ourselves to know that of the life hereafter, we can now snow 
nothing. Nor would we have it otherwise. The magnificent 
vagueness which pervades that chapter in St. Paul’s first epistle to 
the Corinthians, is the most sympathetic-expression of the state of 
our minds. We apprehend enough to realize our incapability of 
comprehending, and the facts upon which we base our reasonable 
belief in immortal life, in no way incite us to attempt definition or 
assertion concerning the special character and nature of that exist- 
ence which is to continue after death. These two points of faith, are 
inseparable and interdependent. If you believe in a conscious en- 
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tity called the Soul, which does not undergo the operation of the 
natural laws which enforce the death of the body, you must con- 
sequently believe in its life thereafter—How such laws as it will 
then be ruled by, may deal with it, is no question for us, under our 
present conditions. Mr. Harrison proposes a series of questions 
the soul of man, and assumes 
from our palpable, and indeed freely acknowledged inability to 
answer them, that such inability disproves its existence. 

But surely such a position is arbitrary, and it seems to us to 
involve a frivolous method of treating the question. What are the 
conditions of a reasonable belief in the existence of any thing? 
Is it essential that we should thoroughly understand the laws that 
govern that existence, and their workings? If that be so, then we 
deny all facts which we observe, for, in their ultimate ground, we 
understand none of them. We have an objective perception and 
power of recognition of them, which we exercise. For instance, 


regarding this “conscious entity,’ 


we claim to believe in the existence of natural forces,—electricity, 
for example. Are we bound to comprehend all the phenomena of 
its manifestations, its exact relations to all other natural forces, to 
grasp it as a whole, and be competent to state exactly whence it 
came and whither it goes, before we are permitted to say that we 
apprehend and believe in its existence ? 

The power to exactly define and set limits, belongs not to the 
scholar, but to the master. It were as well to make the power to 
create a thing the condition of belief in its existence, as the power 
to thoroughly comprehend it. We may be truly said to compre- 
hend nothing and apprehend much. This is most literally true 
of inductive physical science, to whose processes the positivist makes 
his triumphant appeal, in proof of his position that ignorance makes 
faith impossible. The very basis of research in physical science, is 
the acceptance of facts and the inferences that are drawn from them 
consequent on that acceptance. Once in centuries, a Newton looks 
upon a heap of carefully accumulated facts, the result of long and 
laborious observation, and sees the golden thread of sequence and 
connection running through all. He disentangles it, and follows 
whither it leads. It is but a little way that he travels, before it is 
again lost in an inextricable maze, but we call that straight short 
path—beginning in inexplicable facts and ending in inexplicable 
facts—a law of nature. We all believe that it leads into and 
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among other yet unknown laws of nature, with which it is in har- 
mony. We all admit that it started from mystery, that is from 
fact, for, what is more incomprehensible than a fact? And men of 
science tell us, it is but one step made on a road of which they 
have no map, a path to which they have no certain clue. If it be 
a good and sufficient reason against belief, that we cannot answer 
every question about the object of our belief, then even the objects 
that we smell, taste and handle, we have no reasonable right to be- 
lieve exist. From the flower of the wayside, in whose fragrance 
we delight, to the mighty sun himself, who lights the earth on 
which we live, we must renounce belief in them all. We know 
but a mere fraction of the laws which govern them, and we do not 
know whence comes the odor of the flower, or whence issues the 
light of the sun. In the old days, when the world was young, the 
instinct of humanity led it to reverence and worship that which it 
could not comprehend; to-day the instinct seems to lead us to meas- 
ure the world of life by our own stature, and deny the existence of 
all that is beyond and above us. Which is wiser? Which is 
better? On every side, our finite capacity, our finite power to 
grasp and define, struggles with a far-reaching power of apprehen- 
sion and assimilation. 

But to return; we believe in the soul of man as a conscious 
entity and we claim to base this faith on reasonable methods. 
What are those methods? We are sure, precisely the same that 
lie at the basis of all ascertained science. By observation of ‘facts, 
and by reasonable induction from those facts, our inferences are as 
assured as any inference made by men. No law of nature, as ex- 
pounded by men, plants its feet on any firmer ground than first, 
careful observation of facts, and then, induction from those facts. 
Sir Isaac Newton—Professor Tyndall tells us—did his great work 
by “ pondering” on facts; and here let it be said, all great steps 
in science have been made by a spark of intuition or genius, which 
is not induction itself, but acts upon the train of facts, carefully 
laid, as the spark to ignite them. 

Discarding then Mr. Harrison’s condition, i. e., that in order to 
believe anything, we must first learn everything, we start on the 
basis that we know nothing of man but what our faculties enable us 
to observe, and will believe nothing which is not based upon some 
positive knowledge. We assume nothing but the ground on which 
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we stand, that we must be guided by the light that we can see. 
That is, we take man as he appears when scrutinized by the facul- 
ties he himself possesses, and we find in him certain powers, cer- 
tain capacities, certain instincts, which make certain manifestations 
and exhibit certain tendencies. These we observe, and from these 
we draw our conclusions. This is what science proposes to do— 
to judge of man and other creatures, by the light of reason, man’s 
highest faculty ; and science does not disdain to employ in her 
method, analogy and probability, as well as certainty, for of cer- 
tainty she recognizes that we can obtain but a small part, and that 
beneath and above and about our best ascertained facts, lies mys- 
tery, dark and inscrutable. 

The facts on which we base our belief in the soul of man as a 
conscious individual entity, and in a life for that soul after death, 
must possess certain qualities to make them available. They must 
be generally recognized as facts by the common experience of the 
thinking fraction of mankind; that is, they must be undeniable 
facts and they must be susceptible of no other just and reasonable 
inference than that which we draw. If conclusions pointing in 
another direction can be reasonably drawn from them, then, although 
the man of science might refuse to relinquish them, as the basis of 
a system, here we part company with him and give them up, for 
into a genuine conviction enters an element unknown and unneces- 
sary to the pursuit of science, the element of faztz, which excludes 
doubt and confers assurance. We acquire our knowledge, even as 
the votary of science acquires his; we make it the basis of our be- 
lief, but we exercise a faculty as real as our eyesight or reason, in 
dealing with the facts we have accumulated, and that faculty we 
term faith. 

In looking at man, with a view to comprehending his nature and 
the laws which govern it, if we might confine our observation to 
what are termed purely physical facts, we would have no difficulty 
in attaining a harmonious and defined conception of that nature 
and those laws. If we could ignore all facts that are at variance 
with physical ones, all those generally known as spiritual facts, we 
would have a clear field of vision, even if the horizon were 
limited by the end of bodily life. Our problem is how to har- 
monize and co-ordinate two sets of facts which are perpetually com- 
ing into collision. Looking at one series of facts, in the light of 
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the physical laws we have found to govern the universe, man is 
a perfectly comprehensible, harmonious and limited being, capable 
of reaching a symmetrical perfection by obedience to laws, which 
he has ascertained govern alike him and the universe, and able to 
trace all his imperfections and shortcomings to his evasion of, or diso- 
bedience to, natural laws. This is all simple enough ; we have only to 
regard ourselves as subjects of a harmonious system of laws, to com- 
prehend the puzzle of our existence and, by persistent and intelligent 
action, to produce results of growth and progress, which can be confi- 
dently calculated on beforehand. But there is another series of facts 
which are at war with this system of physical law, and which in- 
cite us to rebel against its sway,and when not openly at war, then 
discordant with, and if ever in harmony, then so, only, in a region 
beyond our ken; hereon earth and among men, in perpetual con- 
tradiction. 

Yet these facts, which teach us of the existence of other laws, 
which, if obeyed, oppose the operation of purely physical laws, and 
which cannot be welded as links in the chain of induction from 
physical facts, are as real to us—often more real—as any of the 
phenomena of hearing, or sight or touch. As our thoughts about 
them take shape, we see that they are in harmony with each other 
and interdependent, capable of logical union, and we see purpose, con- 
nection and meaning running through them; we see that each man 
possesses, in his life and experience, these two series of facts, and 
we see that these facts plainly indicate the existence of two distinct 
systems of laws. The more closely we observe, the more evident it 
is to us that the underlying, inward springs and essential ideas, 
from which these laws are respectively evolved, are diverse trom 
each other—not to be made at one on any terms—and the deeper 
we penetrate, the more absolute is this diversity. We see that if 
man attempts to govern his life according to the dictates of merely 
physical laws, and makes such laws his supreme guide, that he 
reaches a certain symmetry of development, but that he can only 
do this by disregarding the monitions of facts which cannot be 
harmonized into obedience with known physical laws,—but which 
continually contradict and combat them—and we see the lives of 
most human beings become, as we watch, a compromise between 
the impulses derived from this double nature of things, the instincts 
of obedience to one or the other of these two systemsof law. No 
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one can pretend to harmonize them; no one can reconcile their be- 
hests,and obey both atonce. All life presents a scene of incessant 
choosing and compromising, or else, more rarely, the spectacle of a 
choice made once and forever, the subordination of one nature to 
the other; a choice, which, even to the{careless eye, produces an 
immediate and marked result in the life of the person who makes it. 
It is not too much to say, that no great general physical law 
can be put into unmodified operation and obeyed, without its acting 
as a Juggernaut on the spirits and souls of its subjects. Take, ‘for 
an example, the natural law of “ the survival of the fittest.” Work 
out its dictates, live in obedience to its indications, and we will 
cease to be impeded, in our progress as a race, by the imbecile, the 
lame, the blind and the maimed. Vigor and endurance, clear 
heads and strong arms, will tell with all their legitimate force, but, in 
the execution of this great physical law, we shall have extermina- 
ted charity, pity, compassion and self-sacrifice, from our natures. 
Our observation of spiritual phenomena leads us to infer that 
man is intended to be governed by a system of law which often 
contradicts and always transcends such laws as have been ascer- 
tained to govern the physical universe. But when we say man 
should be governed, what do we mean? Surely, something dis- 
tinct from, and different from, the physical nature and being of man. 
Our intelligence tells us, that that physical organism, viewed by 
itself, should be governed by those laws, obedience to which so 
manifestly and unquestionably produces symmetry, harmony and 
perfection in that organism. If man is only an animal, he should 
reasonably obey those laws which make him the most perfect ani- 
mal, which give him the fullest and best result of completion and 
fulfilment. He assuredly should not trample this law of his being 
under foot, in striving to obey a law which is evolved from no ele- 
ment essential in himself, which is not deduced from his faculties, 
or needs or powers. If man were merely an animal, if we 
knew nothing to forbid his being regarded as an organism contain- 
ing the seed of its own fruition and decay and extinction, asa flower 
or fruit, then the convictions of Positivism were inevitable. But, facts 
do forbid this conclusion; facts undoubted and of universal experi- 
ence, crowd upon us, and we can not thrust them aside or ignore 
them, neither can they be explained and co-ordinated by physical 
laws. What is the inference we draw? We “see another law in 
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our members’’—we believe that man has that within him, which 
we cannot locate or describe in the language of sense, cannot see 
or touch, cannot even define, but which is, nevertheless, evidently 
his essential self, the very principle of his being and life—this thing 
which we call his “soul’’—has powers and faculties by which it 
apprehends the existence of a life which we have no functional 
power to observe—that it possesses impulses, instincts, aspirations, 
which lead him with resistless power to disobey the laws of a physi- 
cal, sensuous universe, that he may keep a law which in its opera- 
tion directly contradicts and frustrates the laws of nature, and impel 
him to follow a course of action which would be meaningless and 
without object, but for this apprehension of something beyond, 
which drive him to seek to harmonize his physical life into accord 
with an impulse which implies some further, some other life than 
the life here. 

In other words, we see that man is possessed of, or possessed by, 
two natures, which exist under the condition either of one being sub- 
ordinated to, and ruled by, the other—or ina perpetual warfare and 
struggle for supremacy; that no just and equal harmony can ever 
be produced between them, no alliance entered into; that whatever 
apparent harmony of union is achieved, is done through the sub- 
jection of one nature to the other, and that this irreconcilable dis- 
cord is essential, and grows more absolute, the deeper one pene- 
trates into the mysteries of the body and soul of man. All sym- 
pathy and accord is superficial; the difference and antagonism are 
radical. 

By observation of phenomena, we are forced to conceive of one 
of these natures, or portions of the nature of man, as limited and 
governed by the laws of the universe, as at present ascertained, and, 
inferentially, by the whole system of law under which the world 
exists, to be absolutely and without reserve amenable to the opera- 
tion of such laws, and to find its perfection in implicit obedience to 
them, and its destruction in disobedience, or disregard of them. 
We see too, that this physical nature of man is not only governed 
by the same laws as the rest of the creation—but that the infer- 
ence which necessarily follows, from the observation of physical 
phenomena is, that the more entire man’s faith in his own finite- 
ness and limits—the more complete his acceptance of the analogy 
between himself “and the beasts that perish,” the more symmet- 
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rical becomes his development, and more rapid his progress towards 
physical well being. 

But we see another nature acting in man, manifesting itself 
in every man, and we observe its manifestations, and strive to 
interpret them in analogy with those laws and conclusions which 
explain and correspond so perfectly with the other nature we 
have been observing. But the key will not enter, the lock refuses 
to turn, our solutions fail us, symbols and words take a different 
meaning; nay, objective nature, facts the most common and 
universal of life, seeming to underlie all that we know of it, act 
differently upon this nature and present a different aspect. We 
seek a clue, an explanation to this contradiction—We see that 
much that is most precious and all that is highest in human life 
becomes absurd and meaningless, looked at through the glass 
which showed us finite man so clearly and consistently ; yet our 
reason tells us these things have a meaning, these phenomena are 
as real as those we have already found the key to, but we must 
discover the principle that governs them, the powers by which we 
observe the phenomena must serve us to interpret their meaning. 
It is by the mind that we are cognizant of their existence, it must 
be by the mind that you co-ordinate and connect them, that we 
find the thread that leads us to the centre of the labyrinth. They 
have a law of their own, that is plain ; plain, too, that the law which 
orders them, is either at war with physical law, or escapes collision 
by utterly transcending it. 

We are possessed by impulses to seek out these spiritual laws, 
to understand and obey them, as strong as any animal impulse. 
We are driven to follow courses of action which hinge, for meaning, 
upon this hypothesis, that somewhat within us, by its nature and 
laws of its being, belongs to a different order of things from - this 
present life. Life, indeed, may be said to lose its perspective by de- 
priving it of this hypothesis and becomes like a Chinese plate—no 
heights, no depths, no proportion, because no standard of com- 
parison. 

If the presence of capacity and desire in a physical organism, 
unerringly indicate to the scientist, the existence of something to 
employ that capacity, to fulfil that desire,—if wings in a bird are 
proof sufficient to the scientific mind, that it was intended to fly,— 
then the presence of capacities and powers and aspirations ina 
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man, that have no possible significance till conceived of as stretch- 
ing toward and grappling with another life, is a reasonable argu- 
ment for belief in that other life. Should the geologist now 
disinter the remains of some creature, which indicated to the eye 
of science, a physical organism intended to be nourished by some 
method or function of which, as long ago extinct, we possess no 
living specimen for observation, the philosopher would unhesitat- 
ingly dictate, that its evident intention and purpose, proved the 
existence of what would gratify and fulfil the function. The thirst 
of man fer the capacity to imbibe the infinite and everlasting, 
proves in like manner that they exist for him. Human life 
loses significance and comprehensibility the moment we deny 
the soul, and the prospect of its future existence ; the moment we 
grant them hypothetically, the blank wall, against which, the 
Positivist says, we must come in the end, turns into an open door, 
opening in darkness, if you will, but still open. 

The conception of the existence of a conscious individual entity in 
man, and a life for it continuing after the dissolution of the body, 
acts upon the mass of accumulated spiritual facts as the applica- 
cation of a discovered principle of physical law acts upon a mass 
of accumulated physical phenomena, only with even more exceed- 
ing power, for, instead of a partial co-ordination and apprehension, 
it gives a clue which leads to the very centre of the labyrinth; it is 
rather the essential principle of which all the laws of the spiritual 
kingdom are expressions, than one of those laws themselves ; 
it enables us to apprehend the motive of our being, not to compre- 
hend it; to do that, one must be able to put all things at the same 
focus,—to be above, and equally above, all. 

To illustrate the absolute and profound antagonism between the 
two natures of man, let us take the most universal experience of 
life and observe that the interpretation of it, the attitude towards 
it, the result from it, in the two natures, are diametrically opposed 
one to the other. We mean the great fact of pain, the fact of 
suffering. What is pain, looked at under the conception of man as 
a finite being, entirely amenable to the laws of the physical uni- 
verse, evoked from them and dissolved by their operation into the 
elements of which they composed him? It is an unmixed, unmiti- 
gated evil; it means that something is wrong in the workings or 
structure of the human machine, and is the result of that distyrb- 
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ance, perversion or irregularity. No, more—it serves no good end, 
has no beneficial purpose, indeed no purpose at all, and to prevent or 
arrest it, should be the object, the great object of us all. But that 
we may take this simple and consistent view of pain, we must shut 
our eyes to many facts, some of them the gravest of which we 
keep record. If pain means evil, broken law, and, in the end, the 
destruction and dissolution of the body, it means just as surely 
and plainly, good, laws obeyed and in the end life, fuller and more 
abundant. 

There is not a single impulse, transcending in dignity the rudi- 
mentary impulse of the mere animal, that in its execution does not 
involve some element of pain; pain, that may well be far out- 
weighed by the accompanying rapture, but still pain. Some physi- 
cal law is always overridden, broken, or thrust aside, when we 
strive to keep a spiritual law; and the breaking of physical law is 
ever accompanied by pain. Theologians and philosophers have 
always striven to account for the presence of pain and suffering in 
human life. They have offered solutions and explanations without 
number ; not one of them satisfies us. They never penetrate into 
the heart of that mystery, not more than into the kindred ones 
that surround us and enshroud our beginning and our end. We 
are left to accept pain as a great fact in all its manifold forms and 
by observing it, to learn its meaning. 

As we have said, if man is to be regarded as a finite being, sub- 
ject without reserve to the laws which govern the physical uni- 
verse, then it is evident and indisputable that pain is an altogether 
bad thing, a thing to be avoided and evaded and escaped, if possi- 
ble. It is not only an evil, but the greatest evil, and never to be 
preferred to others, because nothing else can be so bad. All speech 
of it, as elevating, or purifying, or helping, is meaningless. If we 
are our bodies, and our bodies are all of us, how absurd, to say 
that we are elevated by being frozen on the Alpine summits of 
great pain, or purified by fire, or helped by torture! We cannot 
deny this conclusion—physical laws are not vague, or cloudy, or 
incomprehensible in their workings; they exactly fit the finite na- 
ture of man. We already know positively enough of the sequence 
of those workings, to regard them intelligently as a whole. We 
feel that the investigation of them is a field, from end to end of 
which our faculties may stride, and that there is a correspondence 
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between our powers of comprehension and the physical universe. 
We can grasp its laws and apply them, as a master grasps his tools ; 
and how comparatively clear and simple a thing life is, when looked 
at in this way! The perplexing element is evidently something, 
forming no part of a physical universe. We see a law, a physical 
law, distinctly. We see that if we once strip ourselves of those as- 
pirations and convictions— “ those obstinate questionings ”’ —which 
lead us to regard ourselves as possessing an essential being, whose 
laws not only do not accord with physical laws, but often directly op- 
pose them ; that life, instead of being a warfare, a combat, will be- 
come a symmetrical, harmonized whole—no more puzzles, no more 
problems, no more apparent contradictions, and choosings difficult 
to make—no more summits to drearily climb, no more depths to 
sound. Limits shut us in on every side, and the goals of a just and 
intelligent ambition are within our reach; the prizes of the race 
set before us are visible, tangible, comprehensible, not seen through 
a glass darkly. But in truth, and with reason, we cannot so deal 
with life. We grow daily more conscious, as we observe and pon- 
der, that there is an element putting discord, irreconcilable discord, 
into our lives. Two voices cry in our ears; we cannot make these 
tones to blend and be at one together. 

From youth up, we have been conscious of two natures fighting 
within us—as one of us—and long ago “ we saw another law in our 
members,” and we see and know that they are at variance. How 
shall we—how can we—solve the problem? Thus, we take all 
known physical facts, group and classify them, and find a clue to their 
meaning as a whole; we find the laws by which they are ruled, 
and we find the key to their comprehension, in the acceptance of 
the fact, that a portion of ourselves is literally a part of the physi- 
cal universe, absolutely subjected to its laws—to the same laws 
that we observe to govern the material world. This part of us we 
call our body—we find our comprehension of it by subjecting it to 
the same laws that govern the progress, decay and dissolution of 
the rest of what we term matter; more than this, we recognize an im- 
potence to exempt it from the operation of these laws, in the very 
smallest degree. We break or disregard them, not with the dan- 
ger, but with the certainty, of paying an exact penalty. We find 
that the perfection of our bodies is best attained (assuming our 
ideal to be a consistent physical one), by implicitly and joyfully 
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obeying the laws of nature. All analogy and proof shows us that 
our bodies are like other bodies and governed by the same princi- 
ples of vitality, growth, decay and dissolution. To take away 
the physical organism, man, from the universe, we know, would be 
like removing the capital of a column or the keystone of an arch. 
But, this done; there are still a host of unexplained, unsolved, unar- 
ranged facts, which refuse to be brought into sequence and connec- 
tion with those with which we have been dealing, by any logical 
process, and we have no excuse for attempting the task, for there 
is a complete symmetry in the result we have attained. We can- 
not perfect that beyond its own limits. 

These facts, with which we are now to deal, betray a sympathy and 
analogy with one another, just in proportion to their foreign, alien 
attitude towards those we have just co-ordinated. We search for 
a clue to their meaning. No analogy with Physics helps us. We 
must either ignore these facts of our existence, or find another key 
to their significance. When we attempt to unlock it with the one 
that has just so well served our turn—it breaks to pieces in our 
fingers. What arewe todo? Are we toaccept this incomprehen- 
sible discerd, this perpetual discontent and rebellion within ourselves, 
and not seek for some methed which will at least enable us to deal 
with ourselves—with this part of ourselves—ona principle? Shall 
we be content to leave what forms a part of all of us, and so large 
a part of some of us, without an attempt to grasp the principle of 
its being? Can we be content to contemplate the vast array of 
facts, which seem most pregnant with meaning to us, and confess 
ourselves incapable of understanding that meaning? We know 
that the laws which govern our bodies are not the laws which gov- 
ern our souls. We now that we can only satisfy our souls and 
fulfil their longings, by, for the most part, overriding, thrusting 
aside, and, at times, violently breaking these physical laws, under 
which our bodies move to a harmonious perfection. What, then? 
Is there a portion of man’s nature, lawless and chaotic? Has he 
powers intended to noend? and capacities never to be filled? No, 
we say ; reason forbids us tothink this. If we have capacities and 
powers, they have objects, design, meaning and purpose. 

In physical research, the man of science would scout the idea of 
ignoring or evading facts, or of holding any theory inconsistent and 
irreconcilable with the results of observation. Let us use our rea- 
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son, our understanding, as wellashe, At what results do we arrive ? 
The more carefully we observe, the more thoughtfully we consider 
spiritual phenomena, (under which name we include all manifesta- 
tions of our nature that refuse to be interpreted by physical laws), 
the more sure and plain it appears to us that we possess the germ 
of a nature within ourselves, which can only come to full develop- 
ment in a different sphere from the one we now inhabit. It is duta 
germ. We know that, undeveloped and imperfect as yet, but with 
an evident principle of vitality and growth within it, which—fet- 
tered and imprisoned as it is—still expands and stretches towards 
an atmosphere where temporal symbols utterly lose their signifi- 
cance; something within us which—although constrained within a 
network of laws, which it does not obey and which still hamper its ex- 
pression—still manages to establish a royalty of greater or less power, 
a kingdom of broader or narrower sway, within the breast of each 
one of us; a kingdom, of whose laws, if we obey them, we may 
know even more and more accurately than we do of the laws which 
govern seed-time and harvest, the early and the latter rain. The 
moment we assume that we possess such a germ, a germ of another 
life, an essential conscious part of each of us, which isnot only 
exempt from the law of mortality under which our bodies ex- 
ist, but grows and lives in obedience to another and far different 
law, which is only hampered and impeded by its present embodi- 
ment, which indicates to us its innate capacity for growth and fruition 
in an atmosphere other than that native to the body, which shrouds 
it, in a myriad of ways;—the moment that we assume this, or, 
rather, the moment we infer this, from the inductive process applied 
to spiritual phenomena, we have our key—we surely do apprehend 
in the deepest sense of the word. 

The clue is in our hands, and the light shines steadily over the 
path along which it leads us. ‘ 

The only conception that has ever been commensurate with the 
aspiration of a human soul, has been that of a life conscious and in- 
dividual, essential to itself, not dependent upon, or involved with, 
that of the body. 

The soul is never content to be chained to the body in an 
equality of condition ; either it must be supreme over it, or it breaks 
from it in defiance. There can be no real alliance, as of equal sov- 
ereigns, between them. , 
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Those men, whom we all call greatest, in all times, have always 
set at naught the laws of the physical kingdom and lived as rebels 
to them, falling under their dominion through the instrumentality 
of their bodily desires, it may be, again and again, but never sub- 
mitting to them as toa rightful sovereignty. Iftheir capacities were 
really meant to be filled under that physical dominion, how is it 
that disobedience to it has worked so much of good, of the highest 
good, for men? 

We hear a great deal, now-a-days, of the old sentence of divorce, 
which theologians once pronounced between body and spirit, being 
revoked, and that they are again wedded in an indissoluble union. 
If they are united, it is as master and slave, not as equal partners. 
A man may put his spirit at the feet of his body; he may make 
the desires and the objects of time and sense his rulers, but then 
his spirit is enslaved by his body, not united to it. 

Some one may say, “ But tell us some of these spiritual facts, 
that point so clearly to the presence of a soul in man and a life to 
come, beginning here in germ and growing with an endless power.” 

Let us take for one fact, the effect and meaning of pain. Instinct, 
experience and observation teach us the value, the blessedness, the 
enriching and elevating power of pain. Where would we be with- 
out the help and teaching and strengthening and softening of pain ? 
Whether it is the pain born of our own mistakes and errors and 
sins, or of the mistakes, errors, and sins of others, we know that it 
acts on us like sun and rain ona plant. We grow under its influ- 
ence. More than that, we recognize that it is the price of all 
good things; we choose its pangs, and let the mess of pottage go. 
By both impulse and deliberate action, we constantly endure it 
for the sake of others and for our own sakes. Why do we believe 
these good things of pain? Viewed as a condition of an organism 
governed solely by tlie laws that govern the other organisms of na- 
ture, it isan unmodified loss and evil. There is no good in it, 
or to be got from it. It means disobedience to the laws of our be- 
ing ; nothing more or different. Ah, yes! but it means also obe- 
dience, the best meaning anything can have; better even than sac- 
rifice, because it is the structure built on sacrifice, the outcome of 
it—the flower obedience from the root sacrifice ; but what is it that 
we sacrifice? Just those impulses, desires and instincts which 
counsel obedience to mere physical laws, which bid us harmonize 
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our being by them; and we obey the law of our souls—the giant 
germ that heaves within us as it grows, and forbids harmony and 
sends a sword into our lives. 

The sense of personal responsibility to a personal knowledge of 
right and wrong, alone lifts us out of the region of mere animal 
organism. Every choice our will makes between right and wrong, 
every recognition we give of personal responsibility, necessitates 
the assumption on our part of the objective existence of a standard, 
a law,a world of laws, above and beyond this one, and casting only 
a shadow of its meaning on our path ; and it necessitates, in likewise, 
the assumption on our part that we, our essential selves, that part 
of us which makes the choice and knows the difference between 
right and wrong, bears an affinity and is in its life, in analogy to 
the life that lives in that other realm of law. You cannat call an 

organism ’’ a responsible being. Weall agree to withhold the ele- 
ment of moral responsibility from all creation that we observe, and 
we confer it upon, or rather we behold itin, manalone. But moral 
responsibility is inconceivable without individual life, without entity, 
and meaningless, absurd even, when you attempt to conceive of 
that entity as possessing it towards a law, the principle of which 
is alien to its very nature. Then can a law be the law for you and 
me to live by, to grow by, to live on, if its principle and the ideas 
on which it is based have no correspondence and analogy with the 
essential principles of our being? When a man finds that obedi- 
ence to a certain law of health makes his body strong, vigorous 
and elastic, he says that law is proved to be the law of my body. 
Why? Because obedience to it makes his body what it was meant 
to be at its best, he recognizes its power and proclaims the har- 
mony between his organism. It then cannot be that when a man 
hnds growth and vigor and purity come into his spiritual nature by 
obedience to a law, the principle of which is the individual life of 
the soul, and its growth hereafter, that he should fail to see that 
the reason why that obedience cures him and helps him, is because 
that law finds its own principle answering back from his soul; 
if the same idea and germ were not within him, it would be an 
empty echo of itself that it would hear. The law that governs a 
being is evolved from a principle which, wherever else it exists, 
must exist within the essence of that creature itself. If man were 
an absolutely finite being, the laws of time and sense would have 
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uninterrupted sway over him; he could not answer to the cry of the 
infinite if he could not hear it. Strong desire involves a partial 
possession ; we want more because we already have ; we desire further 
knowledge because we already know. If we were mere comple- 
ments of earth, the whole glorious system of moral law that we, 
now, imperfect as we are, still bow before and apprehend sufficiently 
to adore, would pass over us without our eyes being once raised to 
gaze upon it. The great moral ideas and laws that we now feel to 
be one with something within ourselves, so much the great- 
est thing that we make over our entity to it and call it ourselves, 
would mean no more to us than to the rocks, and trees, and grass. 
No, the law of moral responsibility, and of conscience of right and 
wrong, is evolved from the essential principle of the natures it gov- 
erns and who recognize it. And this moral law which finds 
itself repeated in us, and yet is objective, and seems to come to us 
from beyond ourselves, is not a law of the earth as a physical uni- 
verse. Right and wrong are words with no meaning in the af- 
fairs of atoms, and globules and crystals, nor in connection with 
chemistry and botany, geology and physiology. We can explain 
the earth, as far as we have gone, without them, and we can master 
her forces and use them, without them. The moment you try to 
make the moral law an integral part of a world of physical laws, it 
becomes useless and meaningless and superfluous. The body is pro- 
tected by its own laws; if it obeys them, it will do as well as possible. 
It must dissolve some day ; universal experience teaches that ; but, 
under its finite condition it is amply provided for by a complete 
system of law. The moral idea will only create complication and 
make trouble. But the soul leaps up within her prison house, and 
cries, not audibly, nor through the function of the voice, but “ with 
groanings that cannot be uttered,” and calls for her master and her 
servant. The soul has a kingdom prepared for the moral law, 
and a throne whereon to seat it. 


If we take any of our strongest and deepest convictions, any 
convictions or ideas that we know to have been the most strongly 
rooted in the faith of great men of history, they will, generally, 
when looked at from the standpoint of an unbeliever in the soul as 
an entity and in its future life, appear meaningless. Then we real- 
ize how necessary, as a logical and reasonable basis for all our high- 
est and dearest aspirations, these two convictionsare. It is not as 
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the Positivist would have it, that we so ardently cling to life; it is 
that we are so absolutely sure of possessing it. Mr. Harrison tells 
usa story of the Great Frederick crying to his craven soldiery, 
“Would you then live forever ?” and compares this to the state of 
mind of the believer in immortality. Does he remember how 
many, many thousands of men and women have embraced the 
death from which the Prussian soldiers ran away, just becatise they 
did believe in immortal life. It is a sort of foregone assumption, a 
basis 22 reason, for all high resolves, all noble purposes, all lofty 
aims, this belief in the soul of man, and its exemption from the 
death of the body. All teaching that goes beyond “ eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die,” infers it. We unconsciously or consciously 
build all our spiritual lives on it; and it leads us to positions and 
conclusions that, when we strive to hold them still, and yet relin- 
quish their old bases, stare us in the face, as emptied of meaning, 
and signifying nothing. 

Take the recognition that we all yield to the idea that incomplete, 
imperfect and unfinished work, whether subjective in a man’s own 
character, or objective done for the world outside himself, is often 
nobler, higher, better, than symmetrical completion. We feel a 
kindled enthusiasm, over a mere plan or intention at times, that no 
achievement scarcely inspires in us. We lay down the story of 
a life that has been nothing but one long attempt, and has ended 
on earth, barren of successful result, with a deeper sense of admira- 
tion, a fuller glow of added courage, with more of help and com- 
fort gained for us by that man’s failure than we often get from the 
story of prosperous fruition, and the work that is done, and well 
done. We say :— 


«« Not on the vulgar mass 
Called «* work ” must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price, 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straight way to its mind, could value in a trice. 


« But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts}immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount.” 
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We plainly see that the apparent end, that which is the end indeed 
of one existence—is but the beginning of another. If we believed 
for an instant that death was the goal of life, that failure here 
meant final and absolute failure, for that spark we call our conscious 
self, then we could hardly endure to read the record of struggle and 
defeat that most of the noblest lives we know of, present; or, if we 
believed that we became a mere memory, as the Positivist would 
have us, bidding us look forward to a resurrection in the minds of 
men, of which, however, we possess the fruits only prospectively, 
since, when we are remembered, we shall be ourselves—our con- 
scious, responsible, living selves no longer, but, if existing, then 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks and stones and trees. 

But all our enthusiasm for unfinished work ; all our eager recog- 
nition of the purpose and design of it, as making it greater than 
mere accomplishment, less grand in scope, can ever be; all our 
sympathy with that prodigality of labor and strength, that we 
see men give. towards the work that they needs must leave, 
but just begun,—is but an echo of 

“He said, What’s Time? Leave ow for dogs and apes. 
Man has Forever ! 

Conscious of the possession of a Future, illimitable to our 
present sense, we plan for it, work for it, and when we do not 
do this, we dwarf our faculties. If death closed all, if man had 
not an immortal soul, then surely we could find no meaning in 
failure, but its simplest and dreariest one, and death would be- 
come the last choice of all, instead of being, as now, preferred so 
often and met so gladly. Take that choice of death for another 
fact, pointing directly to the certainty of immortal life. 

Death is, assuredly, the most terrible of all things to the hu- . 
man organism, meaning, as it does, dissolution of its elements 
and destruction of its organic unity and conscious life, and every 
instinct of that body bids it shrink, as well as it may, from its 
foe. All that a man has will he give for his life——for the physical 
life, that is so glad and good a thing to have. _ Yet, which of us 
can say that there are not things he would willingly die for; and, 


if not things, then people; if not people, which of us has not 
known one human creature for whose sake he would lay down his 
life? Not one of us; and indeed, even if we make but few abrupt 
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choices of death, we are all continually signifying, in one way or 
another, how many things and portions of things we think better 
worth having, and choose to strive to get, rather than merely the 
keeping and preserving of our physical lives. And even when we 
choose a poor thing rather than life, the choice no less goes to 
prove that we are possessed of some consciousness, deep grained 
in our essence, that present life is only a condition of things—that 
we, ourselves, will exist without its maintenance. The very key- 
note of the martyr’s or hero’s choice of death, is that he has no be- 
lief in death as affecting himself. It may be a pain he is to endure, 
a trial to experience, a struggle to meet, but, with all, it is a fuller 
form of life. He dies, that is he gives his body to die, in the very 
effort to live more, to fulfil the craving for a fuller, deeper, higher 
life than that of the mere body. 

Surely, if death be the end of all humanity, and we know no 
more individual existence after it is over, then, ever to prefer it to 
any other evil or calamity is, on the face of it, absurd, (with the 
possible exception of such great physical misery as would make it 
a burden.) But all choice of a nobler kind becomes illogical and 
objectless; indeed, the willingness to meet death and endure it, 
under many circumstances, is the direct growth from either a de- 
liberate conviction that there is another life, or an instinct, possibly 
an unconscious one, of the same fact. 

Take the whole meaning of what we call self-sacrifice. The hu- 
man mind cannot rationally conceive of a being with an individual 
existence and a principle of life, desiring to sacrifice the essential 
part of its being. Self-sacrifice, as we mean it, the putting aside of 
self and trampling under foot our desires, spending and being spent 
for others, means the /éghest kind of self-fulfilment; the making 
one’s whole self obedient to the laws of the kingdom of souls. If we 
were not conscious that we, our very selves, were not essen- 
tially part of this world, we could never treat it as if it were alien 
to us; were it the mother of our souls as well as of our bodies, we 
would not trample it under foot ; but we feel assured that we are 
in part foreigners and strangers to the very atmosphere that our 
bodies feed on. Take away this intense, essential consciousness of 
life, and what is left, has, it seems, nothing; but you cannot take 
it away—it cannot be destroyed. You may violently destroy the 
body, and so long as the man possesses means of communication 
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with us—who still live in the body—he will tell us, «I still live!” 
No mere delusion holds its own in the awful presence of death ; no 
mere sentiment can keep its color in that chill air that blows from 
the tomb; but the soul of man, which lives in, and by, its own 
laws, says, “ Death has no more dominion over me; I belong to 
another kingdom. Have I not been always denying and breaking 
the laws of physical nature? Why should I yield to them now?” 
To us it seems no more wonderful for that which is within a man 
to refuse to die—to live in disobedience to a physical law, which is 
part of a system of law, to which he has never yielded allegiance— 
than any other act of successful victory over a natural law. It 
does not seem to us so great and strong a thing for the soul of man 
to live without the body, as to resist temptation to obey the body, 
being yoked with it. 

The law of sacrifice is the sacrifice of one part to the other, of 
the poorer to the better part, the baser to the nobler. It is not 
against our whole nature, not a crucifixion of the zw/o/e man, only 
of part of him, and the glorious fulfilment of the other. There is 
no real loss of life involved in a man laying down his life for his 
friend ; there is life to be had more abundantly through the very 
loss of the physical life, and he who already possesses: a spark of 
life immortal, feels the longing to kindle it into a fierce flame. 

‘¢ Tis life for which our pulses pant. 
More life, and fuller, that we want.”’ 

Oh, never doubt it! The strongest thing in man is the desire 
and consciousness of life to be; and it is “this power of the 
growth of an endless life’’ that, working within him, makes the 
vital element in every desire and power of his nature. It is this 
which gives him strength and love and faith. 

The Positivist may tell us that this love of life is a poor and un- 
worthy sentiment for a man to feel ; he may sneer at the man who 
is narrow and “ personal”’ enough to crave the retention of his indi- 
vidual consciousness, and he may bid us conceive of being merged 
into a memory, as the more glorious and satisfying destiny; yet, 
the facts of which we have spoken remain, and he can do away with 
none of them. Yet, another; there is not an idea or sentiment on 
which the moral and spiritual greatness of the world is reared, that 
does not strike far outlying roots into another life than this of 
which we have functional knowledge, and which would not be un- 
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intelligible and purposeless, did we conceive of man as a mere 
physical organism. Any one, looking thoughtfully at the world 
of spiritual life, must see how it bears the stamp of incompletion 
upon it; one can find its outer edges nowhere; “the margin fades 
forever and forever as we move.” The imperfection is not that of 
a thing badly done, but ofa thing not done at all; a thing begun and 
left unfinished. “ We look before and after ”’, all through life, and as 
we contemplate what we know of men’s spiritual lives, the old time- 
worn similes rise to our lips; they seem the fittest, hackneyed as 
they are: a pilgrimage, a warfare, a passage. We never see an 
end—many, many beginnings, but never an end. And we never 
feel so sure of this, as when we stand in the presence of that which 
ends the physical life under whose conditions we all exist. 
FLORENCE BayArRD Lockwoop. 








ULF VIKINGER, AOIFE, AND BRENN. 


IRELAND, A. D. 790. 


What then, what if my lips do burn, 
Husband, husband! 
What though thou see’st my red lips burn, 
Why is thy look so wild and stern, 
Husband ? 


It was the keen wind through the reed, 
Husband, husband, 
*Twas wind made sharp with sword-edge reed 
That made my tender lip to bleed, 
Husband! 


And hath the wind a human tooth, 
Woman, woman ? 
Could light wind scar, like human tooth, 
That shameful mark of love uncouth, 
Woman ? 


What horror lurks within your eyes, 
Husband, husband ? 
What lurking horror strains your eyes, 
What black thoughts from y our heart arise, 
Husband? 
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Who stood beside you at thé gate, 
Woman, woman ? 
Who stood so near you by the gate, 
No moon your forms could separate, 
Woman ? 


So God me save, ’twas I alone, 

Husband, husband! 
So Christ me save, twas I alone 
Stood listening to the ocean moan, 


Husband ! 


Then hast thou four feet at the least, 
Woman, woman! 
Thy Christ hath lent thee four at least, 
Oh viler than four-footed beast, 
Woman ! 


A heathen witch hath thee unmanned, 
Husband, husband! 
A foul witch-draught, alas, unmanned; 
Thou saw’st some old tracks down the sand, 
Husband! 


ct they were tracks that went not far, 
Woman, woman ! 
Those ancient foot-marks went not far, 
Or else you search the harbor-bar, 
Woman ! 


It ts not only your's that bleed, 
Woman, woman ! 
Those lips of his can also bleed ; 
Your wounds have been avenged with speed, 
Woman ! 


What talkest thou of bar and wound, 
Husband, husband ? 

What ghastly signs of sudden wound 

And kinsman stricken to the ground, 
Husband ? 


I saw your blood upon his check, 
Woman, woman ! 
The moon had marked his treacherous cheek, 
I marked his heart beside the creek, 
Woman! 
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What! have you crushed the only flower, 
Husband, husband ? 
Among our weeds the only flower ? 
Henceforward get you from my bower, 
Husband ! 


I love you not, I loved but him, 
Husband, husband! 
In all the world I loved but him; 
Not hell my love for Brenn shall dim, 
Husband ! 


He’s caught her by her jet black hair, 
Sorrow, sorrow! 
He’s bent her head back by the hair 
Till all her throbbing throat lies bare, 
Sorrow! 


You know me fiercer than the wolf, 
Woman, woman ! 
You know I well am named the Wolf ; 
Both you and him I shall engulf, 
Woman ! 


Yet I to you was always kind, 
Woman, woman ! 
To serpents only fools are kind, 
Yet still with love for you I’m blind, 
Woman ! 


I'M look no more upon your face, 

Woman, woiman ! 
These eyes shall never read your face 
For you shall dte in this small space, 
Woman ! 


He’s laid his mouth below her chin, 
Horror! 

The throat he kissed beneath the chin 

No breath thereafter entered in, 

Horror! Horror! 














CHARLES DE Kay. 
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FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF AN ISHMAELITE. IV. 





F all the queer martyrs, reputed such by a public opinion more 
() or less extensive, Galileo Galiléi is surely the queerest. In 
our common understanding of the word, a martyr is one who “ re- 
sists unto blood, contending for the truth,” while the next lowest 
dignity is that of the confessor, who runs the risk of death, but 
escapes it from some circumstance—such as the cessation of perse- 
cution—which is not discreditable to himself. But for the man 
who, facing death for the truth, flinches and subscribes to a false- 
hood, Christendom has but one name. He is /apsus, fallen,—not 
an apostate, indeed, for that implies a voluntary abandonment of 
the Christian profession. Now, whatever may be said in favor of 
the “lapsed,” they have never been objects of eulogy or of admir- 
ation, but rather of pity and apology. The more severe of the 
early Christians refused to receive them back into communion on 
any terms; the less severe readmitted them after stern penance. 

The terminology which has thus become historic, is, of course, 
capable of application to all those who suffer, or flinch from suffer- 
ing, in any other behalf. When Anselm visited his former Super- 
ior Lanfranc, who had become Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
primate asked him whether he might unite with the English in 
paying the honors of saint and martyr to Alphege, who had suf- 
fered a cruel death at the hands of the pagan Danes, rather than 
burden his people with the expense of his ransom. And Anselm 
answered, “surely he who for such righteousness willingly sustains 
death, is rightly accounted a martyr. St. John, the Baptist, is 
venerated as a martyr by the whole church, not because he was 
put to death for refusing to deny Christ, but for refusing to conceal 
the truth. And what is the difference between dying for righteous- 
ness and dying for truth?” So we speak as properly of Giordano 
Bruno, asa martyr for his convictions of philosophical truth, as 
of any other. 

But we continually hear Galileo Galilei described as one of «the 
martyrs of science.”” What are the facts? The man was brought 
before the Inquisition and threatened with torture. That he ever 
was tortured, is more than doubtful. That he recanted what he 
did not cease to believe, is. certain. Is that the stuff of which 
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martyrs are made? “But then he recanted his recantation. Pur 
st muove. And he underwent imprisonment for the rest of his life 
in consequence.” This statement represents the commonest view 
of the facts, but it is incorrect on every point. He did not retract 
his recantation. If his Pur s¢ muove was not a mere afterthought, 
as seems most likely, it was at least no more than a muttered 
protest, inaudible to the great assemblage, before whom he sol- 
emnly and audibly pronounced and visibly signed his recantation. 
As for imprisonment, he left nothing mean and despicable undone 
to avoid it, and, in fact, he was merely placed under surveillance in 
a Florentine villa, where he had every facility for the prosecution 
of his studies, and enjoyed every comfort which his friends and 
his means could command. If this be martyrdom, then how cheap 
a thing is martyrdom. 

We shall contrast with him, not Henry of Zutphen, not Pat- 
rick Hamilton, not Hieronimo Savanarola, but the brave Domini- 
can of Nola. Bruno was just as far from sympathy with the church 
as was Galileo Galilei; he had earned a European reputation as a 
heretic; his retraction of his heresies would have been a Euro- 
pean victory. But he went to the stake rather than do it, and 
died, as a man should die, rather than utter the thing which was 
false. No one can say for himself that he could die for the truth. 
But every one feels that a deep veneration is due to those who 
have done so. And a great wrong is done to their preeminence, 
when any laurel due to them is placed on a head unworthy to wear 
it. And Galileo Galilei was no “ martyr” for science or anything 


else. 


Isit morally right to read such books as the Greville Fournals? 
If a man has obtained information in confidence, even in the im- 
plied confidence involved in the relation of a prince to his imme- 
diate dependents, he has no right to divulge it either to posterity 
or anybody else. And if he has no right to tell, I have no right 
to hear. As soon as I know that he isa rogue to tell, I become 
his accomplice in roguery, if I listén to him willingly. This prin- 
ciple is universally recognized as regards the spoken utterances of 
men, even by those who do not put it into practice, except for their 
own self-défence. They would resent the conduct of a confidential 
servant, whom they knew to carry talts about things said and done 
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in the privacy of their homes; they would not merely get rid of 
such a servant as they would of a balky horse, but they would 
make him feel their anger in his dismissal, and think, with Jonah, 
they did well to be angry. But as regards literature, any amount 
of tale-bearing and violation of confidence is allowable, provided 
the dish of scandal be but spicy and entertaining, and people run 
to read what common decency forbids them to seek to know. 

It is pleaded that George IV. was a public character. So he 
was, but like other men in high positions, he was a private char- 
acter also. His public character was quite as well known to us 
before this news was served up, as it is now. We have, and we 
need, no new materials for forming an estimate of him as a public 
man. It is not his conduct as a king, nor his bad influence upon 
English society, that we are told about (to judge by the criticisms 
on the book, as I have not read it and do not mean to), but his 
dressing-gown and night-cap record,—his acts and words in care- 
less and unrestrained moods, as they were watched and recorded 
by a man who utterly despised him, but clung to his service for 
the sake of the pay and pudding. And yet people whose better 
instincts must prompt a desire to kick the fellow, spend over his 
book the time that might have been employed in mastering a new 
language, or studying Paradise Lost, which nobody reads now-a- 
days, we are told. 

I cannot help recalling the protest uttered by Thackeray, when 
he made his Jeames Yellowplush review another nasty book on 
the very same theme, viz.: A Diary of the Times of George IV. 


Witt Protestant historians never cease to denounce the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and to confound that altogether 
rightful act with the altogether wrongful persecutions which followed 
it? The Edict of Nantes was a measure which nothing but the 
most extraordinary circumstances could have justified. It created 
a virtual ¢wzperium in imperio, which could not continue to exist in 
a country so intensely national as France was in the seventeenth 
century. Sooner or later it must go, and had the state of things 
it created been got rid of slowly, wisely and justly, as Richelieu 
proposed, there would have been no tears to shed over its memory. 
The Dragonnades were no necessary or logical sequence of its ab- 
rogation. It is true that they were impossible when it was in 
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force ; but equally true that France has seen equal toleration es- 
tablished without making her Protestant population into a repub- 
lic inside a kingdom. 

Another historic delusion of that epoch, is the fancied tolerance 
of Fénélon. We are sometimes told, in popular biographies of the 
man, that he begged that no troops be sent into the district with 
whose missionary interests he was entrusted, and that he in no way 
implicated himself in the violent measures of the Persecution. 
One of the first ecclesiastical functions exercised by Fenélon, was 
as spiritual guide of a house of the Convertites,—Protestant girls 
torn from their parents, that«they might be bullied, cajoled and 
tormented into the Catholic church. Need we say that no man 
who abhorred persecution would have accepted any such position ? 
And so far from begging at a later time, that no troops be sent to 
aid his own missionary efforts, we have still one of his letters in 
which he asks that still more dragoons be sent to his assistance. | 
do not say that he was not quite sincere in his conduct on both 
these points. But it is not fair to his contemporaries, such as Bos- 
suet, to represent Fenelon of so much greater enlightenment and 


gentleness than they, and to allege “ false facts” in proof of the as- 
sertion. 


WueEN Tennyson calls death the shadow who 

“ Holds the keys of all creeds,” 
he assumes a great deal more than he has any just reason for. 
Why should the dead, as dead, know more about the truth of the 
Christian creed, for instance, than dothe living? Is not the knowl- 
edge of a living Leighton or Maurice, for instance, likely to be far 
more exact and extensive, even as regards the future world, than 
that of the man who hardly gave the spiritual life a thought, till 
a few hours before his death yesterday? Spiritual knowledge, like 
all other, is based on experience asa moral discipline. The life to 
come fastens very closely to that which now is. It is mainly the 
prolongation and continuation of the latter upon an ascending or 
a descending plane. While I do not believe that Swedenborg ever 
visited the regions of that life, except in thought and imagination, 
I cannot help being struck by his statement that he found atheists 
going up and down the middle region, denying that they had ever 
lived before death. 
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Of course, if the Mohammedan notions about heaven and hell, 
which frequently pass current as the Christian conceptions, are true, 
then there is no possibility that even a shade of ignorance will 
cling to men after death. Heaven and hell will so advertise them- 
selves as such to men’s very senses, that there can be no mistake, 
and no possibility of it. But if the real and essential things of that 
future are wata man is and not where he is, then there is no reason 
to believe that a man’s transplantation to a new set of surround- 
ings, will give him a light to whose capacity he has not attained 
by moral growth. 

« But it is said ‘the devils also believe and tremble.’ That im- 
plies that spiritual knowledge stands in no necessary relation to 
spiritual attainments in character and virtue.’ The passage 
quoted is not descriptive of the ordinary condition of the devils or 
of those who have sunk to the level of their companionship. It 
refers simply to the recognition of Christ’s power by the spirits of 
possession, when they cried out, ‘what have we to do with thee, 
thou Son of God?” The Apostle James is thus referring to what 
he had seen in this present life, not to any mysteries of the unseen 
world. All that the facts in question can tell in favor of the thesis 


we are Opposing, we are ready to concede. But it amounts to just 
nothing. 


Books of great literary vitality often sink for a time into com- 
parative neglect, and seem forgotten, and then are rediscovered 
and set on their old pedestals, Who will thus rediscover the 
great (but brief) treatise of Boethius Ox the Consolation of Philoso- 
phy? It was a favorite throughout the Middle Ages. King 
Alfred translated it paraphrastically into Anglo-Saxon. Planudes 
put it into Greek. Notker of St. Gall—author of the famous se- 
quence, “ In the midst of life we are in death,’’—rendered it into Old 
High German in the Eleventh century. Chaucer Englished it in 
the speech of his day. Thomas Aquinas wrote a scholastic com- 
mentary on it. There’have been two or three later English ver- 
sions of it, but it isas good as unknown, except to those who have 
come upon Professor Maurice’s loving account of it in his History 
of Medieval Philosophy. FE-ven George Eliot, the most learned of 
all our fine writers, in her Daniel Deronda, gives Dante the credit 
of the beautiful sentiment: 
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Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria, 


so beautifully reproduced by Tennyson, 


For sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is in remembering happier things. 
But Boethius had already said: Nam in omni adversitate fortunae 
infclicissimum genus est infortuni, fuisse felicem; and Chaucer, 
whose borrowings from Boethius are nearly countless, has versi- 
fied the saying, after Boethius and Dante, in Zroylus and Crey- 
seyde : 
For of fortune’s sharp adversité 
The worst kind of infortune is this, 
A man to have been in prosperité 
And it remembren when it passed is. 
With which compare his prose rendering in translating the De 
Consolatione : “ For, in all adversities of fortune, the most unsely 
kynde of contrariouse fortune is to hav ben weleful.” 

A taste of the man’s quality as a thinker, is furnished by his 
discussion of the difference between what is temporal and what is 
eternal. ‘Eternity is the whole and perfect possession of endless 
life. . . . Whatever lives in time, proceeds from past to future; 
and nothing that exists in time, which can embrace at once the 
whole space of its own life. It hath not yet got to-morrow, it hath 
lost yesterday. Even in the life of to-day, you live no more than 
the flying moment, which you call the present. Whatever, there- 
fore, is subjected to temporal conditions of existence, even though 
it never began to be, nor should ever cease to be—as Aristotle 
thought was the case with the world—and though its life should 
stretch into. an infinity of time, yet it has no claim to be thought 
eternal. For it does not comprehend and embrace the whole at 
once, even though the whole of its life be in extent infinite. The 
future it has not.” This conception enables him to understand 
God’s providence, which he declares is not a prescience, or a 
knowledge of things before they happen, but a present and imme- 
diate cognition of all things as happening. No part of space, and 
equally no point of time, can stand at the least distance from Him. 

Baader maintains that our present subjection to temporal ex- 
istence is one of the consequences of the fall. The perfect man 
will be, “ not timeless, but time-free.’”” His own proper life will not 
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be eternal as God’s is ; but he will have the same freedom of move- 
ment through time that he will have through space. Instead of 
being obliged always to move on, he will be able to go back when 
he pleases. Sorhething of this is already indicated in the vividness 
and range of moral recollection, in the more spiritual races of man- 
kind. The Australian savage can, with difficulty, recollect what 
happened the day before yesterday. What happened half a life- 
time ago, is still an efficient motive to action with a civilized man. 
We live in the past, instead of merely recalling it, as we grow in 
true mental power. Short memories, ordinarily made such by the 
habit of making lies and loving them, mark their possessors as 
standing on a lower level than the truly human. 


There is properly no country in the world, for the intelligence 
of whose people Americans have so little regard as for the Irish. 
They stand in such relation to American life, being known chiefly 
through hewers of wood and drawers of water, and the domestic 
tyrants of the kitchen, that the whole conception of them is neither 
complimentary nor truthful. It is just like the notion of New 
England character, embodied in the writings of the great Nova 
Scotian humorist,—a conception derived from contact with Con- 
necticut peddlers and clock-dealers. If we were to estimate 
Ireland and America by the degree of knowledge which each pos- 
sesses of the other, we might pronounce Ireland by far the more 
intelligent country. 

But light is breaking in some quarters, although, as yet, only 
half-light. One very curious instance of this comes out in a recent 
discussion of the relation of education to crime. It is not an un- 
usual assumption of American writers that Ireland is a country of 
frightful disorder, over which England exerts a sort of legal control, 
by the help of a garrison. On the contrary, the green island is 
the most orderly country in Christendom, and the percentage of 
offences against life, person and property is less than in any English 
or American community. When the judge comes on circuit to an 
assize town, ia the British Islands, it is the duty of the sheriff to 
present him with the docket of cases to be tried, or, if there are 
none, with a pair of white kid gloves. This latter ceremony is as 
rare in England as frost in midsummer, or thunder at Christmas. 
It would be certainly not more common in America. But in Ire- 
land it occurs every judicial term, and not in one assize town, but 
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in several. It may be said that it is because there are so few arrests 
in proportion to offences, for want of an efficient police force. But, 
on the contrary, the police of Ireland ranks as the most efficient in 
the world. Its only rival in thoroughness of discipline and every 
other excellence, is the gens d’armée of Belgium. It is a national 
organization, subjected to military drill, full of esprit de corps; and 
to obtain entrance to it is an honor, while dismissal from its ranks 
inflicts indelible disgrace. It represents all classes and creeds in the 
island, yet so thorough is its discipline, that no collision ever occurs 
among its members, and no charge of favoritism to either of the 
embittered religio-political parties is ever heard against it. The 
one weak point in its management is its subordination to the jus- 
tices of the peace,—those amateur magistrates, who have made 
justice a by-word in England, and who have again and again pre- 
vented the prompt suppression of Orange and Green disturbances 
in Ireland, by losing their heads, and by getting, in that headless 
but objurgatory condition, into the way of every body who is able 
and willing to do anything. 

Now these facts are coming to be known and recognized, even 
in America. Mr. R. Bingham,in the Polytechnic Review, points 
out the fact that the ratio of crime to population is less in Ireland 
than in Massachusetts, which is true enough. But he goes on to 
repeat another very common delusion as regards Ireland, when he 
says that this is in spite of the fact that Ireland has no public 
school system, while Massachusetts has had one for over a century. 
In the sense of gratuitous education at public expense, it is true 
that Ireland has no public school system. But the “ national 
schools” of Ireland are public schools, built and supported by co- 
Operation of the government, and they furnish education and books: 
at so cheapa rate as puts schooling within the reach of the poorest 
classes who desire it for their children. And that they do reach 
the children of Ireland is shown by the fact that nearly one-fourth 
of the whole population of Ireland is in attendance on them. The 
system is not, indeed, as old as in Massachusetts; it dates from the 
accession of the English Whigs to power, nearly half a century 
ago. Archbishop Whately may be regarded as the chief author of 
the system, and of its provisions to allow religious instruction 
without permitting sectarian propagandism. As regards the merits 
of the instruction given, it is much like our own, better in quan- 
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tity than quality. The teachers are required to graduate at a 
training or normal school, such as that jestingly described in 
“Father Tom and the Pope.’ They are confined to teaching from 
the books furnished by the Board of Education, at nearly nominal 
prices; and while the English system of “ payment by results” is 
not in force, they are subjected to a rigorous system of inspection 
for the enforcement of a needlessly rigid discipline. They are 
badly paid, and therefore, as a rule, not cordially attached to either 
the system or to the government. But there is a good hope that 
when the revenues of the disestablished church come to be distri- 
buted, this and some other defects will be remedied. 

We believe that the comparative freedom of Ireland from crime, 
in later times, is partly due to the national school system; partly, 
also, to the national virtues, and partly to the absence of temptation 
ina country so poor. Something is also due to the Irish convict 
system of Sir Walter Crofton, which must be pronounced the most 
successful experiment yet made in the treatment of the dangerous 
or criminal class. The numbers of that class have been reduced 
by one-half in less than twenty years. 


In no one respect is the merely naturalistic theory of life and 
the universe,-—now so zealously propagated by some scientific, and 
many quasi-scientific, persons,—so distinctly and signally a practical 
failure, as in its inability to furnish those who adopt it, with a supply 
of oathsand objurgations which shall beat once in harmony with their 
theoretic convictions, and yet a sufficient outlet for explosive passions, 
My friend Protoplasticus, is a fine type of the new order of minds, 
so ably represented by Prof. Clifford on the other side of the ocean. 
He has not a prejudice left as to the existence of anything spiritual, 
inside or outside of him. His thinking and his feeling are both 
the product of physical agitations in the nervous ganglions; and 
he has no more expectation of a continuance of this particular 
combination of nervous capacities after death, than of the continu- 
ance of the winter’s snow through the heat of midsummer. He 
is as logical as a man can be, whose opinions contradict the uniform 
language and the practical premises of human existence. He even 
clearly discerns the limits of his logic, and admits the validity of 
certain practical rules, for which he can give no reason, but which 
aman would stultify himself, if he refused to act on them. So it is 
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until he grows angry, and it must be admitted that the moral dis- 
cipline of his new creed does not prevent him from doing so at 
times. And in his anger he has sad relapses into Theism, and even 
into Christianity; nay, he becomes, all at once, an orthodox Christian, 
and talks like a man who had accepted all the three creeds, not ex- 
cepting those clauses of the Ouicungue salvus vult, which stagger 
many of the theologians. Some of his acquaintances resent his 
use of such phrases, as a blasphemy complicated with impertinence. 
On that point I shall not dwell, but merely mark the confession 
thus made of the insufficiency of naturalism, even for “the natural 
man.’ “There is not enough of it left to swear by,” is a popular 
expression for the complete destruction of anything. And to this, 
naturalism would reduce the universe itself. It would leave usa 
whole vast congeries of details and facts, with no vast background 
of the awful and the mysterious, to give life an interest and a zest 
higher than that of the restaurant and the theatre, and to furnish 
us with the thoughts and the sense of relations which shall corre- 
spond to the exalted moments of existence. For just the necessity 
of laying hold of the infinite and the eternal, which comes upon 
the man excited by anger, is common to the purest, calmest and 
grandest instants of human existence, which, like anger, carry a 
man out of himself, but not devilward. 


We look back upon the superstitions of astrology and alchemy, 
with a hearty contempt, like that bestowed upon the belief in 
witchcraft. And yet all three bid fair to reawaken in the midst of 
our own nineteenth century. Spiritualism has already brought 
many of the old superstitions of witchcraft into a certain currency, 
and an ingenious apology might be made for Judge Sewall, and his 
fellow victims of the Salem delusion, from the literature of modern 
spiritualism. Then as to astrology, it had two sides which appeal 
very powerfully to modern ways of thinking. The first is itsas- 
sertion of the unity and relation of all parts of the universe to each 
other,—the sense that every part possesses a force which exerts an 
influence upon every other. For science shows, as a German 
theologian says, that the universe has not been built after the model 
of a Pennsylvania prison, with each part in isolation of force, as 
well as of space, from all the rest, and the whole mass moving in the 
constrained tramp and with the enforced silence of the penitentiary. 
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And, in the next place, there is much in the growing belief in the 
power and play of purely natural forces in the direction and govern- 
ment of human life,and in the consequent doubt of human freedom 
and responsibility, which exactly corresponds to the astrological 
theory of the universe. Shakespeare, makes a character in King 
Lear, argue against astrology, in terms which have been not in- 
inaptly turned against Prof. Tyndall’s Birmingham address :—« This 
is the excellent foppery of the world that, when we are sick of our 
behavior, we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, the 
stars; as if we were villains by necessity,—fools by heavenly com- 
pulsion,—knaves, thieves and lechers by spherical predominance,— 
drunkards, liars and adulterers by an enforced obedience of plan- 
etary influence,—and all that we are evil in, by a divine thrusting 
on. An admirable evasion of abominable man, to lay his goatish 
disposition to the charge of a star!”’ 

As regards alchemy, the case is stillclearer. Our theoretical 
chemists are toiling after the substantia prima, not from the old 
motive, but from one equally powerful. The conditions of value are 
too well known now, for men to suppose that any method of produ- 
cing goldartificially would make them permanently rich. But the ne- 
cessities of science are as great as ever. Men must look for the 
unity which underlies variety, and cannot rest until they find it. 
And in Chemistry, the great discoveries seem to be leading away 
from unity to variety. We still speak of matter, but that word 
represents a conception as obsolete as does disaster, or humor, or 
any other out-of-date expression. Not one, but one hundred and 
forty matters are known to the chemist ; no two of them are, under 
any conditions, introconvertible. And any chemical unity of the 
universe is, as yet, beyond our ken. The atomic hypothesis, prop- 
erly so called—not the molecular theory of practical chemistry, with 
which it is confounded by some—is a bold assertion of the funda- 
mental unity of these various matters, which are, on that hypothe- 
sis, so many “forms of matter,” differing only in the method of 
crystallization of the ultimate and indefinite particles. But the hy- 
pothesis has never been verified, and most probably never can be. 
If it could, it would be by proving the introconvertability not of a few 
of our present chemical substances, but of all of them. For if a 
part only were found capable of transformation, the result would 


be merely a reduction of our existing list to smaller dimensions, 
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by showing that some substances had been given rank there by 
mistake. And when wehad reached the actual proof of the truth of 
the hypothesis by the mutation of them all, we should have real- 
ized the dreams of the old alchemists, at which the world has 
laughed for centuries. 

. 

In the very interesting lecture on Japan, delivered by Prof. 
Edward S. Morse, we are treated to such a picture of the many 
perfections of that island empire, as suggested the question, “ What 
vantage then hath the civilized world? And what profit is there 
in Christianity ? What have we to teach this sensible, clever, ob- 
servant, good-tempered, gentle, manly and orderly race, from whom 
we might rather be expected to take lessons on many important 
points? Is not Emerson right after all, when he asserts the uni- 
versal and perfect validity of the law of compensation, and have 
we not lost as much as we gained, in all the changes which have 
carried us onward and away from this simple, innocent and natural 
standard of life?” So it might seem at first sight, but a deeper 
view of the different conditions of our social life and that of Japan, 
brings us to a different conclusion. In Japan and in China, society 
is everything and the individual nothing. Consequently, the recog- 
nized popular standard of what is right and fitting is carried out 
with a thoroughness to which we are strangers. Every mai lives 
up to what his neighbors regard as proper, and whatever principles 
you can have sanctioned by public opinion are sure to be realized 
in public practice. But there it ends. There is no striving after 
an ever higher moral ideal, than that of the world,—no freedom to 
mould life after a nobler, as well as a baser model than the social 
one. There is no special worth in their goodness, for the powerful 
social constraints leave them no choice about it. To those who, 
like Prof. Huxley, would barter their freedom to go wrong fora 
subjection to a virtuous dictatorship, the moral level of Japan may 
seem something better than our varied western life, with its moral 
heights and moral depths. But for the rest of us: “ Better sixty 
years of Europe, than a cycle of Cathay.” 
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HOUSE-DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE.* 
By GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 


I .—-HOUSE-DRAINAGE. 
/ CHIEF justification for the spending of large sums in city 
\ drainage, is to be sought in the sazzfary benefits of the work. 
The first great purpose is to promote the health of the community. 

Believing that the good or bad drainage of our houses has far 
more to do with the sick-rate and the death-rate than the good or 
bad drainage of our streets has, I place the house-drainage ques- 
tion first in order, as it is first in importance. 

It is an unfortunate fact, which we cannot evade, that all human 
life involves the production of refuse matter. The economy of the 
person and the economy of the household, present this constant 
condition. In proportion as individuals and households are con- 
gregated together, does the difficulty increase. In one respect, the 
disposal of refuse matters forms an exception to the general 
law, that “in union there is strength.” So far as possible, sanitary 
authorities should adopt as their motto, « Divide and Conquer.” 
The more we unite our offscourings, the more do we increase our 
difficulty in their proper disposal. It is a simple matter to care 
for the liquid and solid wastes of a single family, living in a house 
by itself, and surrounded by ample ground; but it is a very diffi- 
cult matter,—it is indeed the most difficult problem with which 
modern engineering has to deal,—to take proper care of the wastes 
of thousands of families, living close together in a town. In the 
former case, the ground itself, in the immediate vicinity of the 
house, affords ample means for safeand easy disposal. In the case 
of the town, where public sewers are required for the removal of 
the fouled waters of the community, we are overwhelmed with the 
volume of that with which we have to deal. 

At the same time, whether the drainage waters of the house are 
to be cared for in its own garden, or discharged into the public 
sewer, the conditions of its interior drainage are essentially the 


* Read before the Philadelphia Social*’Science Association, February 16th and 18th. 
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same. We will assume that there is no question as to the ulti- 
mate disposal of our drainage, and that we have to concern our- 
selves only with its removal beyond the walls of the house. 

It is well known that water, containing organic matter, if left 
to itself, becomes fouled by the decomposition of its impurities; 
and that vessels, whose sides have become soiled by dirty water 
which they have contained, soon become offensive. 

Our pipes and drains are made for the express purpose of car- 
rying away waste matters, and evena soil-pipe “cannot touch pitch 
and not be defiled.” Every conduit intended for the removal of 
dirty liquids and semi-solid filth, must become more or less slimed 
by adhesions, and fhe adhering matter is of a decomposable char- 
acter. Even the thin coating of soap and of the dirt of ablution, 
lining the outlet pipe of a wash-basin, wastes itself away in the 
production of the gaseous results of decomposition. Whether it 
be much or little, so far as it is not washed on to the drain, it 
converts itself into “sewer gas,” and seeks such means of escape 
as the plumber may have left for it. Even a tin slop-basin, stand- 
ing at the side of a wash-stand, unless daily rinsed after emptying, 
becomes offensive, in spite of its free exposure to light and air. 
Its smell comes, not from the evaporation of its liquid contents 
when full, but from the decomposition of the slight coating of foul 
matters adhering to its sides after it has been emptied. 

The decomposition, of precisely the same matters, takes place 
inside of the waste-pipe of a stationary basin, but here it takes 
place in a confined space, insufficiently supplied with air. For 
lack of air, the chemical changes are of a different, and are believed 
to be of a more dangerous, character. The resolution of organic 
matter into its gaseous elements, implies the absorption of oxygen. 
So long as this element can be supplied by the air, so long the 
dissolution is of a normal character, producing as its final result 
the simple elements of which all organic matter is chiefly made up 
—sulphur, phosphorus, carbonic acid, hydrogen and oxygen (com- 
bined as water), and nitrogen (in the form of nitric acid and am- 
monia). The intermediate combinations between the organized 
form and the ultimate result, are more or less offensive in their 
odor, but the ultimate products are innoxious and innocuous. When, 
on the other hand, there is not a sufficient supply of air to furnish 
the oxygen required, then this element is taken from the decom- 
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posing material itself. The decomposition goes on, but, lacking 
its natural food, it feeds on its own body, and the whole process is 
deranged, producing sulphuretted hydrogen, phosphoretted hydro- 
gen, carburetted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, nitrous oxide, and other 
offensive and dangerous gases. 

Of course, the waste-pipe of a wash-basin—only a few feet long, 
and of small circumference—does not contain enough material to 
produce a very serious effect, but it is probable that the foul smell 
we so often get from a basin, comes more frequently from its own 
waste-pipe than from the street sewer with which it is connected. 

The waste-pipe of a butler’s sink is still worse in the character 
of the decomposition ot its slime, because it is coated with grosser 
materials; the kitchen waste is fouler yet; and when we come to 
that grand combination receptacle of all domestic foulness, the 
soil-pipe and the drain leading away from it, we may well stand 
aghast at their possibilities for offence and mischief. We are much 
given to ascribing the smells with which we are annoyed to the 
bad state of the public sewer, but surely we have in the pipes and 
drains on our own premises (as these are usually arranged and 
kept), a factory of aeriform nastiness sufficient to account for our 
worst troubles. This unfortunate state of affairs we cannot en- 
tirely avoid ; foul substances will stick to the sides of our pipes, 
and, being detained there, will go on and rot and produce their bad 
effect. 

Fortunately, however, we can greatly mitigate the evil; indeed, 
I believe it possible, by the exercise of intelligent care in the plan- 
ning and construction of a house, to reduce it to such a point, as 
absolutely to remove all danger and all obvious offensiveness. 

The perfect sanitary formula would be : — 

Allow no organic decomposition to take place with the dwelling 
or within any drain or pipe connected with tt. 

Allow no decomposition to take place under conditions favorable to 
the propagation of unhcalthful influences. 

Allow no air that has once been inside of a drain or soil pipe, to 
enter the house under any circumstances. 

To secure the first condition named, with entire completeness, 
is not now possible, nor js it likely that it will become possible. 
All that we can reasonably hope to do is to reduce the amount of 
decomposition to an insignificant point. Decomposable matters 
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are retained within our drains in two ways: (1) by adhesion to 
their walls, (2) by retention in water sealed traps, though which 
the current is too slight to carry away solid matters. 

By making all our work as smooth as possible, by avoiding 
horizontal or very oblique courses and irregular surfaces, we may 
much lessen the tendency to adhesion. By arranging for the rapid 
discharge of every vessel, we may give a velocity to the movement 
which will have a good flushing effect. We must depend on these 
means so far as the minor waste-pipes are concerned ; but when we 
come to the main soil-pipe, something more is necessary. 

In my opinion, it is just as important to flush a soil-pipe or a pri- 
vate drain, as it is to flush a public sewer, and I should feel disposed 
to insist upon it in every instance where it is practicable. Let 
there be provided on the top floor of the house, or above the junc- 
tion of the highest waste, some appliance by which from 20 to 40 
gallons of clear water may periodically be poured rapidly into the 
soil-pipe, flushing it, and the drain leading from it, with a force that 
will wash them clean of all filth, and we shall remove one of the 
greatest causes of our annoyance and danger. 

The extent to which the flushing system may be advisable, will 
be governed entirély by the abundance of the water supply, and it 
is a question for the water department to consider how far water 
can be afforded for this use. Its general adoption would probably 
involve the consumption of five gallons of water per capita, per 
diem. In Philadelphia, for instance, this would amount to an addi- 
tion of nearly 8 per cent. to the total consumption. Should it be found 
possible to devote this amount of water to the work of cleansing 
soil-pipes and private drains, it cannot be doubted that the benefi- 
cial effect on the public health would be most marked. 

The second number of our sanitary formula relates to the char- 
acter of the decomposition of such organic matter as is necessarily 
retained in our pipes. We have seen, that in the absence of a sut- 
ficient supply of air, the process of dissolution goes all awry. It 
proceeds in spite of us, and it demands oxygen for its support. 

For want of a better source of this element, as I have already 
stated, it takes it from its own material, and then is set up a pes- 
tilent process of fermentation—which Tyndall has aptly called, 
“life without air.” 

If we can devise means to introduce into the immediate pres- 
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ence of these decomposing substances a constantly renewed supply 
of fresh air, we shall entirely change the character of the decom- 
position, and secure a complete and innoxious distribution ‘of the 
whole material. 

It seems strange that it should have been only within the past 
three or four years, that means for the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose have been promulgated. Indeed, the inventors of different 
processes in England are wrangling over the question of prece- 
dence, and while the evidence adduced shows that the process was 
known years ago, it is only now struggling into anything like gen- 
eral adoption, though its simplicity reminds ys of Columbus and 
the egg. 

We have heard a great deal, during the past fifteen or twenty 
years, about the ventilation of soil-pipes, and in New York and 
Boston it has become an almost universal rule to carry a small 
lead-pipe from the highest point of the soil-pipe out through the 
top of the house. More recently, the size of this pipe has been con- 
siderably increased, and it is not unusual to find it equal to that of 
the soil-pipe itself. But all of this furnishes no ventilation. We 
cannot ventilatethe shaft ofa mine by simply uncovering its mouth. 
We must also supply air at the bottom, to take the place of that 
which is to come out at the top. If, in addition to the opening at 
the top, we make another at the bottom, we immediately trans- 
form all of the conditions. Obedient to the impulse of atmos- 
pheric movement, and change of temperature, a free current flows, 
up or down, almost without ceasing, and furnishes at every point 
the full supply of oxygen needed for perfect decomposition. It se- 
cures, too, the further great advantage of the immediate dilution 
and removal of all gaseous products of decomposition, whether 
harmless or hurtful, whether offensive or pure. 

Our third requirement: that no air which has once been inside 
a drain or soil-pipe, must be permitted under any circumstances to 
enter the house, is at least as important as those which we have 
already considered. 

A properly arranged system of waste-pipes and soil-pipes should 
be regarded as a section of “ out-of-doors” brought, for convenience, 
within the walls of the house. The pipes, by which this exterior 
air is inclosed, should be of a material which will permanently ex- 
clude it from our rooms. Its joints should be as tight and lasting 
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as art can make them; its walls should be swept by a freely mov- 
ing current of air,and they should be frequently washed by copious 
floods of water. All communications between utensils, in which 
water is used in the house, and the interior of the pipes, by which 
it is to be carried away, should be constantly and tightly closed 
against all backward movement. When we discharge our refuse 
into a soil-pipe, let the door be tightly closed against its re-en- 
trance. With these conditions, we shall be as free from annoy- 
ance as though we had thrown our wastes out through the win- 
dow of a castle wall and closed the sash behind it. 

Under such an arrangement as I have indicated, our refuse will 
be as completely removed as possible ; such traces as it may leave 
on the sides of the outlet-pipe will be subject to copious flushing ; and 
such as may still remain, will be decomposed in the presence of 
abundant air. 

Thus far, the efforts of sanitary plumbing have been largely 
confined to the production of a trap whose sealing water shall not 
be subject to removal by siphoning. The old idea was, that the 
discharge of a considerable quantity of water on the lower floor, 
would create a vacuum, which must be supplied by the entrance of 
water through a trap at a higher level. No doubt this is, to a cer- 
tain extent, true, and to this extent relief was obtained by the car- 
rying of even a small pipe to admit air directly from above the 
roof. It was soon found, however, that, although this arrangement 
protected the highest traps, there remained the further difficulty 
that, when water was discharged from above, its rapid passage 
across the mouths of the outlets below so rarefied their air that 
the traps gave way before the atmospheric pressure behind them. 

This latter difficulty has been sought to be remedied by making 
the trap of such form and size that, although air may pass through 
it, its water shall, by its quantity or by its oscillation, restore the seal. 

At the same time that this has been effected, the liability of 
this trap to retain organic refuse, which, under the old forms, would 
have been carried away, has done much to counteract the benefit. 

Then again, in any case, a water-seal trap performs very imper- 
fectly the work for which it is intended. 

Dr. Fergus of Glasgow, who first demonstrated the liability of 
lead soil-pipes to corrosion and perforation by the action of their 
contained gases, has rendered a no_ less valuable service to 
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sanitary science, by his experiments on the absorption and trans- 
mission of gases by water. He shoved that ammonia, presented 
at the outer end of an ordinary water-seal trap, produces its alkal- 
ine reaction at the inner end, in fifteen minutes. Sulphurous acid, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, chlorine and carbonic acid were all transmit- 
ted, so as to produce the chemical effects in from one to four hours. 
In another experiment he produced the rapid corrosion of a metallic 
wire at the house end ofthe pipe. The practical meaning of this is, 
that water acts with reference to gases, very much as a sponge does 
with reference to water. If our tank has sprung a leak, we had 
better plug the hole with a sponge than with nothing; although 
it will permit the water to exude, it will stop the escaping current. 
On the same principle, a water-sealed trap is very much better 
than no obstacle at all. 

It has been found, further, that in tightly closed rooms, the air 
needed to supply the draught of a fireplace, may be drawn through 
a trap by the displacement of its seal. 

These serious defects have occupied much of my attention. It 
seems to me that there is no way in which they may be completely 
overcome, except by furnishing every trap and every outlet with 
the added protection of a check-valve, which, while opening to pass 
liquids towards the drain, shall close absolutely against any move- 
ment of air towards the house. Such a check-valve will not only 
exclude air which might enter under pressure, or to supply the 
draught of chimneys, but will also form an impassable barrier be- 
tween the water of the trap and the air of the drain. 

Let us insert a tight, compressed rubber plug in the top of the 
soil-pipe above the roof, and in the foot of the soil-pipe outside of 
the walls of the house. We can now connect an air pump, having 
amercury column gauge, at some convenient point, and force air 
into the whole system, until the mercury indicates a certain press- 
ure, say 5 lbs. per square inch. If the mercury stands permanently 
at this point, we may be sure that the work is sound and trust- 
worthy. If it falls, this will indicate a leakage which must be 
sought out and repaired. We can assure ourselves before accept- 
ing the job, that under no circumstances shall we be subject to an 
invasion of sewer gas into our rooms. 

I have thus indicated, somewhat hurriedly, the general principles, 
and the methods of construction, which should guide us in arrang- 
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ing for the drainage of a house. In the construction of new work, 
there will be no difficulty in carrying out these indications quite 
literally. In rearranging the plumbing work of old houses, it will 
often be necessary, for reasons of economy or of expediency, to 
deviate from these instructions, to a greater or less degree; but, 
although I have been called to direct the alteration of the drainage 
of many houses in town and country, I have never yet met with a 
case where the essential features which I have indicated, could not 
be so far applied as to secure absolute immunity from danger. I 
ought to add, too, that I have never examined a single house, no 
matter how new, and how thoroughly constructed, in which serious 
defects did not exist. 


IIl.—SEWERAGE. 


E come now to the question of disposing of the liquid waste 
W of a number of houses through the medium of public sewers. 
The difficulties by which we are met at the very outset, relate (1) 
to the manner in which the air contained in the sewer is affected by 
the presence and the decomposition of the foul materials which 
pass through it, and, (2) to the proper means for disposing of these 
matters after they leave the mouth of the sewer. Besides these 
considerations, and more or less involved with them, there arise the 
questions of size, form, inclination, repairs, ventilation, location of 
outlet, flushing, hand-cleaning, etc. 

Two of the leading principles referred to in connection with 
house-drainage have an equally direct bearing on sewerage. 

It should be our aim to permit no decomposition of organic 
matter within the sewer, so far as it is in our power to avoid it. 
Such decomposition as cannot be avoided, should take place in the 
presence of an abundant supply of fresh air, in order that the pro- 
ducts of decomposition may be as far removed as possible from the 
dangerous character of the gases evolved, when organic substances 
putrefy and ferment, without the presence of sufficient oxygen. 

Proper observance of these requirements is necessary, at almost 
every step of the work, from the first consideration of the project 
to the last stroke of the mason’s trowel. No means have yet been 
devised, and none seem to be promised, which will serve to make 
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a sewer anything but a disagreeable necessity. By exercising the 
utmost care at every step of our progress, we may so mitigate its 
offensiveness and its danger, that a civilized community need be 
neither ashamed of it nor afraid of it. 

I trust that the sewers of your city are free from some of the 
grave defects of the older sewers of New York and Boston, which 
have been fitly described as being highest at the lower end, lowest 
in the middle, biggest at the little end, receiving branch sewers 
from below, and discharging at their tops; elongated cesspools, 
half filled with reeking filth, peopled with rats, and invaded by 
every tide; huge gasometers, manufacturing day and night a 
deadly aeriform poison, ever seeking to invade the houses along 
their course; reservoirs of liquid filth, ever oozing through the 
defective joints, and polluting the very earth upon which the city 
stands. 

This description applies in its entirety to few, if any, remaining 
sewers, but the number of large brick sewers in either of the cities 
named, built in the first half of this century, which are not amena- 
ble to more than one specification of the charges, is extremely 
small. 

The number of large brick sewers in any city, of however re- 
cent construction, not amenable to some of these charges, is, per- 
haps, even smaller. 

This may seem to many, who have lived all their lives on sew- 
ered streets, to be an exaggerated statement, but I am satisfied 
that a sufficient investigation of the subject will convince them 
that it is not so. 

What are now regarded as the requirements of a thoroughly 
good sewer, may be stated as follows : — 

It should be so tight as to prevent its liquid contents from leak- 
ing, or leaching into the ground. 

Its fall, or inclination, which need notgbe great, should be con- 
stant, so that there may be no sluggish flow, and, above all, no dead 
water at any point. 

It should be so thoroughly ventilated, that the filth which smears 
its walls may always decompose in the presence of an ample sup- 
ply of atmospheric air ; that the gaseous products of such decom- 
position may be copiously diluted and speedily removed; that it 
will be easier for those gases, so diluted, to escape through chan- 
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nels purposely provided for them; than through pipes leading to 
the interior of houses; and that any pressure brought to bear on 
the contained atmosphere, either by an increase of the volume of 
the flow, by an increase of temperature, by the rise of tide-water 
in its outlet, or by the force of wind blowing against its mouth, 
may find easy relief. 

It should discharge at its outlet, within a very few hours, every 
substance that it has received. 

It should be supplied with such appliances for flushing, as shall 
insure its periodical cleansing of whatever substances that may have 
found lodgment on its walls, save only the slight sliming, which no 
practicable flushing can remove. 

A sewer which meets all of these requirements may be 
regarded as the best device which human ingenuity has yet pro- 
vided, for carrying away the offscourings of houses. No single 
item in connection with sewer construction, has been the subject of 
so much dispute, and is still so far from a universally satisfactory 
solution, as the matter of stze. Whether sewers, intended for the 
removal of house wastes, shall be made large enough to remove 
also the water of copious thunder storms, is a question, about which 
engineers are still in dispute. There is much to be said on both 
sides of the question, and I do not profess to be able to decide it 
in a way that shall be universally satisfactory. My own conviction, 
however, is very clear that storm-water should be kept out of the 
sewers, which carry house wastes, where other means can be pro- 
vided, at practicable cost, for its removal. 

Having a firm belief that the sanitary condition of any town is 
influenced more by the details than by the ensemble of its drainage 
work, I shall confine myself chiefly to the consideration of such 
sewers as serve to drain side streets, which are mainly the streets 
of residence. 

I should make such g sewer only large enough,—adopting a 
diameter of six inches as a minimum,—to carry the drainage of the 
houses along its line and a very small amount of rainwater,—say 
the first few minutes’ fall of a shower and the whole flow of a very 
light rain. 

I should prefer to make the sewer of such a size, that the ordi- 
nary forenoon flow, of house drainage only, should fill it half full, 
not admitting more rainfall than would fill it to its greatest capacity. 
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If we can make sure that at least at that part of the day when the 
discharge from the house drains is most copious,—say from eight 
to eleven in the morning,—the sewer shall be running half full, we 
shall provide, in the best manner, for its thorough flushing by its 
own unaided current. 

The size of sewer requisite to meet this condition is astonish- 
ingly small. For example: a pipe 6 inches in diameter, having an 
inclination of 4 inches in 100 feet, has a capacity of discharge of 
nearly 200 gallons per minute,—say 12,000 gallons per hour, or 
between eight and eleven in the morning, 36,000 gallons. It is 
usual to estimate that during these three hours, about one-third of 
the daily flow is discharged. Such a pipe, then, at such an inclina- 
tion, would be adequate to the removal of over 100,000 gallons per 
day. Suppose, now, that each household numbers six persons, and 
that the consumption of water is 334% gallons per head per day. 
The pipe would therefore serve for the drainage of 500 houses, or, 
supposing it to run only half full between eight and eleven in the 
morning, for 250 houses. 

Allowing a width of only 12% feet for each house, it would 
serve for a street over 1,500 feet long, closely built up on both 
sides. 

There is no theoretical objection, if we can devise some other 
means for getting rid of storm-water, to adopting sewers of very 
much smaller size, and, consequently, of very much less cost than 
is usual for all of our purely domestic drainage service. 

On the other hand, there is the very great advantage that sewers, 
whose capacity is regulated to the amount of work which they 
have to perform, are quite sure to keep themselves clean. The 
flushing power of their current will be sufficient to carry forward 
to the outlet, or to the junction with a large sewer, every substance, 
of whatever character, that can gain access to them,—they being 
protected against the entrance of bulky matters by having no inlet, 
whether from a house or from a street gutter, more than 4 inches 
in diameter. 

It is usual in the ordinary practice of sewerage, in many places, 
to use no pipe smaller than 12 inches in diameter. Such a pipe 
laid on an inclination of I in600,—or 2 inches per 100 feet,—has a 
discharging capacity of 400,000 gallons per day, and, on the basis 
of the calculation, just made, it would, if running half-full, suffice 
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for the drainage of 1,000 houses occupying over 6,000 feet of street 
closely built up on both sides. 

I am well aware, that the use of pipes of small diameter implies 
a strict adherence to what is known as “ The Separate System of 
Drainage,” all the surface water, except the small and foul first flow 
of a heavy storm, and the whole of a light rain, being removed by 
separate channels. I am not so Quixotic as to recommend the 
use of pipes so small as 6 inches for any considerable length of city 
sewer, for, in the present condition of the drainage art, the preju- 
dice in favor of making all drains “big enough anyhow,” would 
compel the use of larger sizes. But I should contest the prejudice 
as vigorously as possible, and insist on a reasonable adjustment of 
the size of the drain to the amount of work it would have > to per- 
form. 

Let us assume that, as a compromise between the smallest pipes, 
which are theoretically adapted to the work, and the popular notion 
in favor of large conduits, we-adopt a diameter of 12 inches forall 
subsidiary drains. Let us see how we may best go to work to 
make such a drain conform to the requirements which I have set 
forth. 

Whether the sewer is made of earthen-ware pipe, of hard- 
burned bricks, or of iron,—the only three appropriate materials for 
the work,—its joints must be made in the most thorough manner, 
and with the best material, lead in the case of iron pipes, and the 
best cement in all other cases. The advantage, under certain 
circumstances, of having a sewer act as a land drain for the removal 
of excessive soil-water is more than counterbalanced, in time of 
drought, by the escape of foul sewage into the ground. 

Practically, it is a matter of extreme difficulty to make a brick 
sewer tight; but pipe sewers, laid ona firm foundation, and jointed 
with tarred gaskets and good cement mortar, are easily made 
absolutely so. However slight the inclination, the greatest care 
should be taken to secure its uniformity. The less the fall, the 
greater the care required. The requisite cleansing velocity of 120 
feet per minute must be not an average, but a constant velocity. 
Any depression in the grade, causing a less rapid flow, or absolute 
dead water, leads to the deposit of silt, which aggravates the diffi- 
culty. When the inclination of the line is very great, slight devia- 
tions are of less consequence, but, except on steep grades, the 
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constant care of the surveyor should be exercised to maintain’ the 
exact fall. 

Tightness and regular inclination being secured, insuring the 
constant movement toward the outlet of all foul contents, the 
next great requirement is thorough ventilation. To secure this, 
has taxed to the utmost the skill and ingenuity of all sanitary 
engineers. The use of fan blowers, of tall chimneys, of fires, of 
falling spray, and of all other known devices, has been advocated 
by one and another, and all have been applied, usually with doubt- 
ful success. 

The experience of the world seems to have demonstrated that 
there are but two means by which a satisfactory result may be ob- 
tained. (1) By free communication with the atmosphere, at inter- 
vals not exceeding 100 yards, through manholes covered with open 
gratings ; (2) by requiring every house-drain to be in untrapped 
communication with the sewer, and to afford a free passage, of its 
full diameter, through the soil-pipe to an open end above the house. 
Either of these systems produces a reasonably satisfactory result ; 
but a combination of the two is necessary to perfect ventilation. 

If every sewer is in free communication with the air, through 
open gratings at each manhole, (and at the intervals indicated) ; and 
if every house furnishes a 4 inch ventilator, rising high in the air, 
the sewer will, under all circumstances, have such a free circulation 
and such a constant renewal of its atmosphere, that, even though 
it contains more or less decomposing materials, it can never become 
a source of what is popularly known and dreaded as “ sewer gas.” 
Sewers, so ventilated, produce no offence, even in the immediate 
vicinity of the manholes, and are, so far as their effluvium is con- 
cerned, entirely unobjectionable and safe. 

This system of ventilation through soil-pipes, if undertaken at 
all, must be compulsory and universal. We cannot ask Mr. A. to 
furnish a channel through his house for the air of a sewer which 
Mr. B., and Mr. C. and Mr. D. exclude; but if every man, who is 
permitted to discharge filth into it, is compelled to furnish his quota 
of ventilation, and if there is a free inlet for air at each manhole, 
each soil-pipe will deliver a current. which might almost be dis- 
charged without danger, at the level of the street, and under the 
noses of passers by, instead of being sent out into the free air 
above the roofs of the houses. A sewer, so ventilated, will accom- 
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plish all that I have indicated as a necessary requirement, under 
every condition. 

In order to secure a prompt discharge of its contents, it must 
have an inclination which will give its current a velocity of at least 
120 feet per minute, 2. ¢. its current should have this velocity at 
some time during each day. However great the inclination, in 
practice the flow near the upper end will rarely be sufficient to 
overcome the friction due to the width of channel; and the deposit 
of silt will be quite a matter of course. Especially when the ground 
is nearly level, the flow must necessarily be sluggish, until, at a 
considerable distance from the head of the sewer, the constant ad- 
ditions to the stream shall have given it a cleansing depth. To 
overcome deposits of silt, and further to remove the sliming of the 
walls, occasional flushing is important. The efficient means for 
accomplishing this are various, but none seems to me to promise so 
good a result as the recent application, by Mr. Rogers Fields of 
London, of his flush-tank principle. 

By the application of this principle, a large flush tank is made 
to receive all the drainage of a certain number of houses, at the 
head of each sewer,—at least enough to fill it every twenty-four 
hours. As soon as it becomes filled, the whole accumulation is 
driven down the branch lines and through the subsequent main 
sewers with a force sufficient to remove all accumulations. 

A sewer, not too large for its work, arranged as above indicated, 
is as good as, in the present state of engineering knowledge, it can 
be made. 

I regard this question of the construction and arrangement of 
minor sewers, together with the construction and arrangement of 
house-drains, as being far more important to the public health than 
the more obvious matter of the ultimate disposal of the outflow. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the City of Boston, in its pro- 
posed outfall sewers, is beginning quite at the wrong end of its 
work, and is devoting itself to the remedy of a comparatively 
minor evil. As a piece of engineering work, the task which it is 
now undertaking is truly monumental ; but, even assuming that the 
result will meet the expectations of the projectors, there will still 
be left to be provided for, the removing from every street of the city 
a source of offence and danger, compared with which, the question 
of ultimate disposal is almost insignificant. 
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London, a few years ago, spent $20,000,000, in an attempt to 
secure a permanent solution of the outfall question. Recent indi- 
cations all point to the conclusion, that the attempt has resulted 
in failure ; and that fresh millions must be spent in seeking a satis- 
factory solution of the terrible problem. 

If London cannot safely pour its outfall into the Thames, miles 
away from the city, discharging it only in the copious ebb tide of 
that river, it becomes a serious question whether Philadelphia can 
always discharge her sewage into the Delaware, at any point to 
which it would be practible to carry the outfall sewage. 

My knowledge of your local conditions is far too little to war- 
rant me in suggesting a remedy; but I will venture to indicate 
certain principles which seem to me applicable to all cities, and 
which may be worthy of consideration here. They relate to the 
disposal of the wastes of the closely built part of the city, and of 
the disposal of the wastes of the manufacturing villages and smaller 
towns which are included within your limits, or which, from lining 
the banks of the Schuylkill [which should be your best source of 
water supply,] tend toward its contamination. 

In England, attempts have been made, in some cases on a very 
large scale, to effect the deposit of matters, held in suspension, in 
large settling tanks, by various chemical and mechanical processes. 
So faras I know, none of these experiments has resulted satisfac- 
torily. When sewage has been discharged into the sea, or, at ebb 
tide, into tidal rivers, the removal of sewage matters has been 
much less complete than was anticipated, largely from the fact 
that the erosive power of the flood tide is greater than that at the 
ebb. 

The sewage of Dover (discharged where experiments with floats 
indicated that it would be entirely removed,) is brought back on 
the foreshore by the flood tide, in objectionable amount. The same 
difficulty is said to exist at Brighton. When the great outfall 
works were built at Barking, 11 miles below London, it was be- 
lieved that each ebb tide, supplemented, as it is, by the fresh water 
flow of the stream, would carry the deposits steadily onward toward 
the sea. It is now found that the greater power of the flood tide 
carries it constantly farther up the stream, and it has appeared in 
alarming quantities quite up to Blackwell. 

What would be the ultimate effect of a similar discharge into 
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the Delaware at League Island, can only be surmised, but the ex- 
perience of London indicates that a similar course, adopted here, 
might result unfavorably, though the greater volume of the Dela- 
ware would be in your favor. 

If we are to assume, from English experience, that, to discharge 
our sewage into tidal rivers, or to attempt its purification by me- 
chanical or chemical deposition, will only result in failure, we are 
driven so far as we now know, to the adoption of one of two re- 
maining methods: (1) the Liernur Pneumatic System or, (2) the 
purification ofssewage by application to the land. 

Liernur’s system, which removes all sewage admitted to his 
iron pipes through vacuum chambers, and finally to receptacles 
near his air-pump engines, where it is so dessicated that the solid resi- 
due is salable as manure, is too new to be considered as applicable 
to large cities like Philadelphia, except as a last resort, and after 
careful investigation. It works well in Dordrecht, and in Leyden, 
and after years of experience at Amsterdam the authorities have 
ordered its extension over a large part of the town. At the same 
time, its use in any American town would involve too great a mod- 
ification of our habits of life for it to be now regarded as feasible. 

The process of purification by application to the land has been 
measurably successful, with greater or less drawbacks, in numerous 
cases in England; but, on the whole, what is there known as sew- 
agefarming has generally proved to be a losing business ; and engi- 
neers are divided in opinion as to its future. 

There have been two somewhat extensive experiments with Dr. 
Frankland’s system of “intermittent downward filtration ”’,— 
Merthyr-Tydvil in Wales, and the other at Kendal. 

These have demonstrated that an acre of porous soil, deeply 
under-drained, so as to be aerated to a depth of at least 6 feet, is 
capable of purifying the sewage of a population of 2,500, so as to 
bring the effluvient to a potable condition. 

The land is laid out in several separate areas, each crossed with 
alternate ridges and furrows. The sewage is accumulated ina flush- 
tank which discharges a sufficient amount to give a saturating flow 
over any one of the areas. Of four areas, three are in use, alter- 
nately,—one each day, or half day, as the case may be. The fourth 
area is kept out of use during a whole year, save when occasionally 
needed for storm-water. At the end of the year this is used as one of 
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the three, and the one which has been longest in use is thrown out 
for the next. The ridges are planted with mangel-wurtzel, cab- 
bage, Italian rye grass, or some other crop of strong growth. 

At each discharge from the tank, the ditches between these 
ridges are filled to a considerable depth. The water settles rapidly 
away to the level of the drains, leaving its impurities attached to the 
interior surfaces of the soil. As it descends in the ground, it is 
followed by fresh air which, during the interval between the success- 
ive floodings, effects the decomposition of the foreign substances, 
and, as is found in practice, the entire purification of the ground,— 
being aided, of course, so far as the upper portions are concerned, 
by the roots of plants with which it is permeated. It is very likely 
that our more frequent severe frosts might operate as a serious 
drawback to the operation of the system, but if, instead of attempt- 
ing to grow grass or vegetables on our ridges, we plant them with 
osiers, it is probable that the shelter which these would afford, to- 
gether with the warmth of the sewage, would prevent serious 
trouble from freezing. 

It may be found that no serious objection exists to distributing 
sewage to these absorption beds through porous conduits, lying for 
a short distance below the surface, and so protected against the 
frost. Certainly this system works perfectly for the disposal of the 
drainage of single houses. 

So far as the closely built part of your city is concerned, I am 
very far from recommending this comparatively new system as ap- 
plicable to your needs. Indeed, a question of such magnitude may 
well tax the most careful study of the most competent engineers, 
and, even then, it is fair to assume that the work would be more 
or less experimental in its character,—but it is an experiment 
well worth trying. 

I am, however, inclined to think that the system of intermittent, 
downward filtration may offer a perfect solution of your problem, 
so far as the towns on the banks of the Schuylkill are concerned. 
Indeed, the case of Merthyr-Tydvil,—with a population of 14,000,— 
furnishes unquestionable evidence of its fitness for such work. It 
might serve, too, for communities like Germantown, and all of 
your smaller outlying settlements; and the more you are able to 
provide for your sewage in detail, reducing your. main problem to 
the simplest possible terms, the easier will its permanent solution 
become. 
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A most important means for still further simplifying this problem 
is to be sought ina thorough system of street cleaning. If we con- 
sider all the difficulties, arising from foul matters admitted to our 
sewers, we shall see that the most expensive and troublesome sur- 
face scavenger that we can have, is the rain that falls from heaven 
and washes the dirt of the public streets into the public sewer. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mycen:; a Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at Mycenz 
and Tiryus. By Dr. Henry Schliemann, Citizen of the United 
States of America. Author of “ Troy and its Remains,” “Ithaque,” 
“ Le Peloponnese et Troie,” and “La Chine et la Japon.” The 
Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. Maps, plans 
and other illustrations, representing more than seven hundred 
types of the objects found in the Royal Sepulchres of Mycenzx 
and elsewhere in the Excavations. Pp. 384, Royal 8vo. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

Dr. Henry Schliemann’s “ Mycenzx”’ has now been some time 
before the public, and the interest of the subject, the beauty of the 
book and the excellence of the illustrations, added to previous 
notices of the excavations, and numerous discussions of their value, 
have attracted to it a greater amount of general interest than any 
other publication at all of an archaeological character has ever re- 
ceived. There have been innumerable newspaper notices of it, and 
many articles in the magazines—most of them mere abstracts, and 
their information evidently drawn only from the book itself, even 
when they criticise Schliemann. Others repay reading, and it will 
probably be esteemed worth while to review the present general 
literary and scientific judgment of the book, which we will do, 
adding here and there an observation of our own. Its mechanical 
execution and, above all, the illustrations, deserve all praise. The 
importance, as yet incalculable, of the discoveries, and our gratitude 
to Dr. Schliemann for his unselfish expenditure in making them, 
render it hard to criticise his book and his views with perfect im- 
partiality. As to do so is, however, our duty, we make, like others, 
the emphatic acknowledgment, once for all, that science cannot be 
too grateful to him for what he has done, and proceed to say, as 
all have said, that the want of arrangement and digestion, and the 
author's habit of describing a thing not as it is but as he sees it, 
and of referring to an object persistently by some title suited to his 
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foregone conclusions, so that the reader is more or less misled and 
confused, destroy much of the value of the book; though the 
illustrations are worth the full price without the text. It is an 
additional vexation to be presented, under the name of an index, 
with a list which ignores some of the most important subjects and 
facts mentioned. Gladstone’s introduction, despite some charming 
exhibitions of zazvefé in it, it is not fair to blame after his humble 
and candid apologies at the beginning. We pass on to the maga- 
zine articles. Bayard Taylor has a fresh and entertaining article 
in the North American Review for January, called «“ Ephesus, 
Cyprusand Mycenz.” /vascr’s for December, contains “ Mycenz 
from personal investigation,” by William Simpson; Blackwood’s, 
for the same month, under the title «« Pelasgic Mykenz,” a piece, 
also written by an eye-witness of the excavations, taken up mainly 
with a discussion of Homeric burial, and a comparison of it with 
the indications furnished by the discoveries at Mycénz as to the 
method of entombment there. Specially interesting is an able 
article, by J. P. Mahaffy, in J/acmillan’s for January, an instance 
of more sceptical views as to a connection between the newly dis- 
covered relics and Homer’s heroes. Mahaffy is mistaken, let us 
note in passing, if he thinks, as he seems to do, that Schliemann was 
the first to notice that the heads of the lions--now wanting—over 
the gate of the Acropolis were made of separate pieces and fastened 
on by rivets of metal;—that the heads were of metal is very im- 
probable. It would solve many difficulties, especially as to the 
confusion of Argos and Mycenz, or the ignoring the latter in the 
tragic poets, if we could adopt the view, well defended by this 
writer, that its destruction by the Argives took. place long before 
468, B.C. A strong argument against the assumption of /asty 
burial in the tombs in the « Agora” is afforded by the fact, adduced 
in this article, that the size of each tomb is in direct proportion to 
the number of bodies interred in it. Mahaffy further makes the 
important remark that no /onest « Svastika” is found in the whole 
book. Soldering, as he notes, is mentioned in a number of places, 
an important circumstance, as it proves that soldering of other 
metals was known in Greece in the earliest times, though soldering 
of iron is said by Herodotus and others, to have been first invented 
by Glaukos (about 690, B. C.) and in Homer, fastening is done by 
rivets,as in so many objects at Mycene. We now turn to the most 
important article of all, « The Discoveries at Mycenz and Cyprus,” 
by R. S. Poole, in the Contemporary Review for January,—import- 
ant because it does not present mere negative criticisms, but tries 
to furnish material for positive conclusions, especially as to dates, 
from a comparison of the history of Egyptian, Phoenician, Assyrian 
and Cyprian art, with the discoveries at Mycenze. Poole believes 
that the latter are contemporary with the older works found in 
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Cyprus, and that they show undoubted signs of a connection with 
the art of that country, citing, not inappropriately, the breastplate 
sent to Agamemnon by Kinyras, king in Cyprus. (//ad, xi. 19). 
It is not unreasonable, he infers, to attribute them to the tenth, 
eleventh or twelfth century, B. C. The favorite spiral system of 
ornamentation, he holds to be more developed than that in Egypt, 
but less so than that in the northern countries, to which latter 
system it is more closely akin. Similar conclusions were reached 
by Conze, in his paper, Zur Geschichte der Anfange griechischer 
Kunst, from the Transactions of the Austrian Academy of Sciences, 
February, 1870, in connection with a class of vases, many of which 
had been found at Mycenz. The Mycenzean vase with figures of 
warriors (pp. 133-139), found in the house on the Acropolis, is un- 
deniably like the earlier Attic vases, but far more advanced in style 
than the ones published by Hirschfeld in the Aznal, and the MMonu- 
menti acl? Instituto, for 1872. The Mycenzan antiques, we may 
conclude, while containing probably Egyptian and Cyprian articles 
and marks of foreign, especially Asiatic, influence, show on the 
whole much of a European, not to say of a pre-historic Grech, char- 
acter. It is, however, unsafe to make general remarks on the 
matter, until they have been properly exhibited in Athens, and seen 
and judged by a number of competent archeologists. For the 
present, the reader will still do well to go back to Newton’s account 
of them in the Loudon Tinies, of the 20th of last April. 

LeicHtTon Hoskins. 



















OUTLINEs OF ErymoLtocy. By S. S. Haldeman, LL. D., M. N. A. 
S., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, President of the American Philological Association, 
1876-7., 12mo., cloth, pp. 113. Philadelphia and London, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., (1877.) 


The famous sneer of Voltaire, “ /’Etymologie est une science oit 
les voyelles ne font rien, ct les consonnes fort peu de chose,’ soon lost 
its sting. The sceptic was still a mere lad when Leibnitz began to 
apply the inductive method to Philology; within three decades of 
his death Ftederick Schlegel announced the Indo-Germanic (Aryan) 
family of languages; and before a half-century had elapsed, 
Grimm’s Law had been formulated in the Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache.* Since then Phonetics has grown to be a science, which 





















*«« Kanne, Jean Paul’s genial but erratic friend, who published, in 1804, a book on 
the relationship of Greek and German,” was, however, the first to recognize “ regu- 
larity in phonetic changes.”” But it is in Grimm that « we meet for the first time with 
the distinct enunciation of a Zaw in the domain of Etymology.” [Professor Oswald 
Seidensticker, Phonetic Laws aud their Limits, PENN MONTHLY, June, 1872. ] (Vol. 
III. p. 324.) 
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fills whole volumes; and now, within a year of the centennial of 
the witty Frenchman’s passing away, the results of these most dil- 
igent and unprecedentedly successful labors are presented to us in 
a school-book. For in this manual of a hundred pages will be 
found explained and exemplified every principle and process of sci- 
entific Etymology. 

The key-note of this most interesting book is sounded by Pro- 
fessor Haldeman, in his Preface, pp. 5-6: “In the present volume 
an attempt is made to teach Etymology as other sciences are taught. 
* * * * Little would be thought of a treatise on arithmetic from 
which the pupil could not learn to analyse and solve problems 
outside of its pages, yet, through false explanations, and the ab- 
sence of explanation, much of the Etymology commonly offered, 
isof such a character that the learner is likely to leave school with 
a smattering which will not enable him to investigate the history 
of words outside of his text-book, or to give a correct analysis of 
many of its examples. This is due to the fact that attention is 
not directed to those laws of speech which form the ground-work 
of scientific (as distinguished from empiric) etymology, and the ne- 
glect of which allows teachers and pupils to commit many errors.” 

Accordingly, Professor Haldeman avoids the beaten track of 
collecting a large number of examples in order to exhibit our vo- 
cabulary in analysis, as if every word were an independent exist- 
ence the laws of the formation of which could be explained only 
by holding up to view its several parts, and states general princi- 
ples only, truths that are applicable alike to all specific examples. 
His book is not a museum, a collection of facts from which the 
principles of the science have been inferred ; but rather a tool-house 
from which the student may draw the instruments of investigation 
with the fullest directions for their use. Examples abound, it is 
true; and the latter half of the book (from p. 55) is really a Praxis 
intended to train the young Etymologist in actual work. But the 
leading chapters, (the second to the seventh, with part of the eighth), 
constitute a text book of Pure Etymology, in which abstract theo- 
ty, and not concrete examples, is the subject-matter of the discus- 
sion. Indeed, Professor Haldeman would seem to have been so 
engrossed by his desire to teach the theory of Etymology, and not 
its facts only, as not to notice, or to think it worth while to indicate, 
this important division of his book into Pure and Applied Etymol- 
ogy. That he felt it in some degree is clear from his limiting his 
“chapter on Derivation to about twenty heads, selected to ex- 
hibit the range of form and extension of idea to which derivative 
words are subject,” [ Pref. p. 7,] and from the further facts that the lists 
of both prefixes and suffixes are quite complete, and the chapter on 
Synonomy almost wholly empirical in its character. But the main 
purpose of the book is uninfluenced by this addition of a practical 
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division; or rather, it is all the more fully expressed and the more 
certainly gained by the addition. The contrast alone between pp. 
12-54and the rest of the book would suggest the writer’s intention, 
had he not himself distinctly announced it. As it is, this intention 
is plainly the controlling motive of the work, giving form and 
character to every page. The subjects of the earlier chapters are 
plainly general :—Phonology, Morphology, Synthesis, Par&sis or Ne- 
glect, Grammar (as influencing the forms of words) and Analysis ; 
while the titles of the later chapters suggest more strongly that 
in them the preceding general principles are applied to particular 
cases :—Affixes, Derivation, Synonymy, and an olla-podrida-like 
Appendix, which contains much that is useful, but which (we can 
not help thinking) mars the unity of the volume. 

To both the plan of this book and the method of its execution 
it would seem impossible to give too much praise. Dr. Haldeman 
has worked with a single eye, and has earned the proud honor of 
being the first to treat, within the compass of a book designed for 
elementary instruction, Etymology as a science. Known for years 
as an able scholar, he has now won distinction as an able teacher ; 
for his book is clear and effective,and must not only leave a lasting 
impression upon the minds of its readers, but even materially 
modify the methods of instruction. To appreciate fully the value 
of Dr. Haldeman’s contribution, one need only contrast his own 
early training, which stopped at the Scholar’s Companion or some 
kindred book, with the more complete course which this book 
makes possible. Even Sargent’s Etymology—superior by far to 
the other books of its class—is constructed upon the museum 
system, and leaves the mind ignorant of general principles. Dr. 
Haldeman’s work is saz generis, and fills a place heretofore unfilled 
except by extended works designed for an altogether different use. 

But it would be a mistake to conclude that the Ozdlines will 
serve asa text-book for very young pupils, especially beginners. 
The empirical must precede the scientific Etymology. The place 
of the latter is certainly the last year at school, if not with the 
Composition of the Freshman year at college. Granting all that 
can be said against letting down the standard of instruction in 
college, it remains a painful fact that many a Freshman has never 
thought of even the longest words as compounds, much less that 
such words as fife, yelp, gild, smelt, and use, are derivatives [ Halde- 
man, p. 9]; and it follows, therefore, that, until the standard for 
admission in English can be raised so high as to remedy this glaring 
defect, Scientific Etymology must remain a study for older pup'ls 
than our boys at school. Fortunately, both public sentiment and 
the attention of those who are specially concerned with securing a 
higher standard of instruction in English, have been aroused : for- 
tunately, also, a whole library of new books, to assist both pupil 
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and teacher, have appeared within the last ten years, and are bear- 
ing fruit an hundred fold. The day is past in which both school 
and college had ample time for every foreign language, but not one 
hour for English: the day is near when even Scientific Etymology 
will be a regular study in every school-curriculum. 

For another and a better reason, however, Etymology must 
begin with facts and proceed to theories. This order is that of its 
own development, and, more, the order of nature. The whole differ- 
ence between the Etymology of the last century and three-quarters 
and that which preceded it, lies in the discovery of this truth by 
Leibnitz. ‘The guessing etymologists’’ were the men who pro- 
voked the’sneer of Voltaire ; and they guessed, solely because they 
had never troubled themselves to ask what were the facts in the 
case. Our age will hardly revert to this error in teaching. Of 
course, we do not mean that Professor Haldeman’s book would in- 
culcate this error, but only that not even an intelligent boy should 
be asked to study etymological theories, till he has mastered the 
facts of Etymology. Moreover, this order is natural. The infant 
child begins, and the growing child continues, his education in this 
way. It is only when he is sent to school, that the order is re- 
versed and in the modern Kindergarten, or other school that 
employs the system of object-teaching, it is not reversed at all. 
Mr. Earle [Philology, pp. 4-5] has said all this, and said it well. 
“There are two chief ways of entering upon a scientific study. 
One is by the way of Principles, and the other is by the way of 
Elements. * * * * Each of the methods excels in its own peculiar 
way; * * *” The method by Elements “ follows the order of na- 
tural growth ;” and “ the complete and compact view of principles, 
as a whole, will be deferred until such time as the learner shall 
have reached them severally, by means of facts which lie within 
his own experience.” In the same spirit, too, Mr. E. A. Abbott 
(in the preface of his How to Parse) accepts, as the only true 
basis for Scientific Grammar, the knowledge of the facts of a lan- 
guage that every intelligent boy gets without teaching. The “what” 
of his language, says Mr. Abbott, he knows well enough: that 
which he needs to be taught is the “ why.” 

And it is this use, exactly, that we think a competent teacher 
will make of Dr. Haldeman’s book. He will begin the Etymology 
with oral teaching; he will call attention at first only to the com- 
posite character of words, then to the affixes, last to the stems; 
when a text-book is taken, it will be an empirical etymology, like 
Sargent’s; and at last, when the facts of the subject are before 
the pupil, the science will be taught from the Owélines. There is 
an important difference in this particular between Grammar and 
Etymology. The boy must learn some form of speech, the liter- 
ary or a provincial idiom, whether he ever seesa grammar-book or 
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not: he may live a long life through, and never dream that words 
are composite or derivative, or ever employ but a very small frac- 
tion of the entire English vocabulary. Grammar will find him, 
therefore, in need only of a correct idiom and the rationale of facts 
he already knows: Etymology must teach him first the facts and 
then their rationale. 

The defects of the Owélincs are so few and comparatively so 
unimportant, that we had almost omitted to mention them. In 
several places Dr. Haldeman errs on the side of brevity—a vice, 
however, that strongly simulates virtue. For exaniple, on p. 16, 
the Etymologic Chart starts many a question that the context 
does not answer; and the whole of Chap. III, on Morphology, would 
admit of much fuller explanations. Throughout the book the 
abstract character of the thought makes condensation danger- 
ous; but the author no doubt intentionally left something for the 
teacher. In like manner, a complicated system of “marks and 
abbreviations” (explained on pp. 104-5) seems open to criticism. 
The brightest boy would need an intimate acquaintance with the 
book, before he could translate these marks readily and with invari- 
able accuracy. Ten or a dozen of them have no presentive force 
whatever, and must be remembered by main effort. Others are 
easier, but still burden the memory. 

Such things, perhaps, are but spots on the sun: another pecul- 
iarity of the Ow/lines, while it is doubtless a question of opinion, is 
certainly a great defect, unless it is a great point of excellence. 
We refer to the constant use of the technical terms of the science 
in a book of this size andaim. “As each science,” says Dr. Halde- 
man, “has special names for special things, such names will be 
found where the subject demands them.” And they certainly 
are found, and in goodly quantities; ¢. g., phonology, morphology, 
hybridity, epenthesis, otosis, parasynesis, paropsis, (to name no 
more for want of breath). All told, says the author with grim 
humor, they are “less numerous and less difficult than those of 
rhetoric ; such as antonomasia, catachresis, hypotyposis, polysynde- 
ton, synecdoche ;” and he concludes hence that his text-book of 
Etymology, a science that has risen in Western Europe and within 
our own century, may have as many and as foreign names for its 
processes as an art that had its origin in Greece and at least four 
centuries before Christ. Now we are far from desirous to quarrel 
with technical terms. Their importance and their usefulness were 
established, if never before, by Archbishop Whately, in his Rhet- 
oric,[ Introd. § 4.] Every year of our progress in the material sciences 
and the inventive arts has not only added to their number, but 
proved their necessity also. But it would seem at least doubtful, 
whether it is as necessary for the boy-etymologist to have special 
names for all his tools, as it is for the carpenter or the steam engi- 
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neer. Rhetoric itself, cited by Dr. Haldeman in support of his practice, 
is fast dropping its more difficult (2. ¢., its less familiar) technical terms; 
and many even teachers of rhetoric could hardly define all the 
names which the ancients once used with great ease. Besides, in 
many cases in both Rhetoric and Etymology, the thing that is 
named by a word at once awkward and unintelligible, is more easily 
understood, and as definitely referred to, by a phrase; while, in 
other cases, a plain English term is better on every score. Prof. 
Haldeman himself translates a number of his unknown terms, 
perhaps all the most objectionable ones; ¢. g.,epenthesis, addition ; 
otosis, #?s-hearing ; parasynesis, misunderstanding ; etc. Certain 
others are easy enough and, it may be, necessary ; ¢. g., morphology, 
phonology, etc. In such cases, a simple rule would seem to be the 
advice of St. Paul to the Corinthians: “ Let him that speaketh in 
an unknown tongue, pray that he may interpret. * * * * Else... 
how shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned, say Amen ?” 
And in this we know that Prof. Haldeman will agree with us, how- 
ever he may differ as to the propriety of the technical terms; for 
his purpose is plainly to teach ; and, did he once believe that such 
words as otosis and paresis were stumbling blocks and not helps 
to the student, he would doubtless replace them all with their 
English equivalents. 

In conclusion, we esteem it high praise of Professor Haldeman 
to note that, ina science in which absurdities abound, and the gross- 
est insensibility to the laws of logic has been a most noticeable trait 
of only too many writers, he has preserved the utmost good sense 
and the most rigidly logical habit of thought. Instances of this 
self-control may be found on every page; but the reader will feel it 
most sensibly as a total impression left on the mind after he closes 
the volume. “McE. 


REMINISCENCES OF FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. By B. von Marenholz- 
Biilow. Translated by Mrs. Horace Mann. With a sketch of 
the life of Friedrich Froebel by Emily Shirreff. Pp. 359.: 
Boston, Lee and Shepard. ; 

Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel,—the three great names in the 
great educational reform of our age. Rousseau insisted on the 
conformation of methods to the constitution and course of human 
nature. Pestalozzi applied the idea to the actual school room. 
Froebel breaks down the conventional separation between play- 
ground and school-room, or rather between school-room and life; 
he also sets aside the conventional distinction between children 
ripe for school and their younger brothers and sisters, educates by 
games, by toys, by employments which interest while they teach. 
He saw that a child’s education must begin with the dawn of 
thought, and not after the mind has been already warped in 
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wrong directions. He saw that already in our practice we em- 
ployed educational influences, which were not recognized in our 
theories, and were not employed to the best advantage. He saw 
that before the education to be got from books could be rightly 
enjoyed, must come the education of wisely directed activity in 
work and in observation of facts. After a profound study of the 
normal methods of intellectual growth, he devised the Azzdergarten 
system, which is steadily making its way in our own country, in 
spite of many obstructions to its progress, and many counterfeits 
of its excellence. 

His early life fell within the period of the war of Liberation, 
in which he served three years as a common soldier. He se- 
cured a thorough education by an amount of effort hardly credible. 
He shared deeply in the influences disseminated by the Romantic 
school; the simple, childlike, undogmatic type of Christianity 
which characterized the best minds of. that school, became his and 
remained with him throughout life. He studied Pestalozzi’s method 
in his own school, but left him, satisfied, as the world now is, 
that the Swiss had a right idea, but was not the man to carry it 
out. Ina country village in Thuringia, he started his own plan, 
gathering around him the village children, that he might teach 
them by song, by play, by the exercise of their-constructive and 
creative instincts, and by giving direction and extension to that 
study of simple facts, which takes up the first years of every young 
life. There Madame von Marenholz-Biilow accidently found him, 
and became his earnest disciple, as she is now recognized as the 
successor to his place at the head of the movement,—the place 
held in America by Miss Peabody. Her book differs altogether 
from ordinary volumes of “ Reminiscences”; it has the single 
purpose to transmit to us his oral teachings and the practical ex- 
emplifications of his method which she witnessed. It therefore 
leaves room for the biographic sketch by Miss Shireff of England, 
which forms the Appendix. 

All who are interested in the new methods will find the book 
of the highest value. The translation seems to be excellent, and 
the publishers have done their duty by the work. 
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